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Inside the Traveling Postoffice. 





The people want to know everything about 
that traveling postoffice near Westminster, 
Md, the i-lustrated articles 
about which, in recent is- 
sues of this journal, have 
aroused so much interest. 
The accompanying sketches 
show a rear view of the in- 





NEW RURAL ECONOMIES 


roads have 
one at the 
Anthony 


four short steel track wagon 
been built, one at Ames, Ia, 
Omaha exposition, another at St 
Park, Minn, described in this 


paper April 





side of the postal wagon, 
back of the postal clerk’s 
seat, also view of front sec- 
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tion. It will be seen that 
the wagon can carry a large 
amount of matl, as well as 
of stamps and other post- 
office supplies. The service 
grows in popularity every 
week among the people who 
are so fortunate as to en- 
joy this great convenience. 
Rural residents throughout 
the U SS will persist in 
demanding to thus have the 
postoffice krought to their 
doors until it comes into 
universal use. The proposi- 
tion has much of general 
merit, and cannot other 
than commend itself to those who have the 
opportunity to give it an effectual trial. 
A — 
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Steel Tracks for Wagon Roads. 





The dep’t of agri is in earnest in the en- 
deavor to encourage the use of steel track- 
ways for wagon roads in country districts. 
The office of road inquiry has made ar- 
rangements with the Cambria iron works 
of Johnstown, Pa, for rolling special rails 
for the purpose. The director of road in- 
quiry and the engineers of the iron com- 
pany, after much discussion, have agreed 
upon a plan of track which promises to 
meet all requirements. No wood is used in 
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CROSS SECTION OF ROAD WITH TRACKWAY. 


the construction and no cross ties for sup- 
port. The track consists of a simple in- 
verted trough or channel of steel for each 
wheel, with a slightly raised bead on the 
inside to guide the- wheel. Fach chan- 
nel rests on a bed of gravel and the two 
are tied together occasionally to prevent 
spreading. Special devices for remounting 
are provided at each joint. A cross-section 
of the road with steel trackway is shown 
in the cut. The bearing or tread for 
wheels, a, is 8 in wide and a shade less 
than one-half inch thick. The larger pic- 
ture is made from a photograph represent- 
ing the steel road in position and actual 
use. 

The first cost of a steel road is naturally 
somewhat heavy, but considering the enor- 
mous advantages, should not be prohibitive. 
The weight of the structure advocated by 
the department is about 100 tons per mile 
of single track road, and it will be furnish- 
ed in small sections at the rate of $3500 per 
mile, Instructions for laying, and assistance 
where practicable, will be furnished by the 
office of road inquiry; orders for’ track 
should be sent to the iron company. The 
first order for trac: has been given by 
the N Y agri exper station. The oppor- 
tunity to promote this experiment com- 
mends itself to all stations, as to all in- 
terested in agriculture, or the manufacture 
of steel or wagons or vehicles of any 
kind, especially horseless wagons, to all 
turnpike companies needing increase of 
traffic or a decrease of maintenance ex- 
pense, and generally to ‘all officials and 
citizens engaged in the improvement of the 
highways. Full details of plans and an ac- 
count of experiments already made will be 
furnished upon application to the office of 
road inquiry at Washington, 

Under the direction of the dep’t of agri, 


Dorrea t1wa Snare ds 
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29. The fourth was constructed by govern- 
ment expert Harrison last summer in Balti- 
more Co, Md. At a recent meeting of the 
Deer Creek farmers’ club, held in Belair, 
Md, Mr Walter P. Reckord, deeply interest- 
ed in the good roads movement, testified to 
the merit of the experimental line named. 
He says that while the county-made roads 
are now rough and rutty, the sample steel 
track road is smooth and in as good condi- 
tion as the day it was made, notwithstand- 
ing the late trying winter; that four tons 
can now be hauled over this road with more 
ease and less injury to horses and wagons 
than half the weight could be hauled on the 
old road. 


sciatica 

Points in Caring for Sheep—vVisit tne 
flock frequently and salt regularly. In hot 
weather watch for maggots. If a sheep is 
lame examine its feet and apply a remedy 
at once. A thinly-wooded, hilly tract is 
an excellent place for pasture. Sheep are 
great eradicators of weeds and brush. They 
improve the soil by adding to its fertility 
and are a profit to the owner.—[Howard 
H. King, Ohio. 


boards should be 





How to Make a Cement Tank. 


M. €, THOMAS, OHIO, 





In building cement water tanks it is 
preferable to make them either square or 
oblong for convenience in constructing the 
frame in which to mold the cement. For the 
foundation dig down until solid soi] is 
reached, or below any danger of frost, and 
then fill this excavation with small stones 
up to within seven inches of -the top, or if 
the bottom of the tank is wanted above the 


level of the ground it can be filled up ag 
much as three or four inches more, Af. 
ter this is done put on five inches of con- 
crete, which is made of six parts clear 
gravel and one part portland cement, just 
damp enough to firmly pack. This is a 
part of the work to be very particular 
about, as the firmer you pack it the bet-« 
ter the job will be when finished. As soon 
as the concrete is put down, and before it 
dries any, put on a top coat one inch 


thick, which is made of two parts sharp, 
clean sand and one part cement thoroughly 
mixed and just wet enough to be like com- 
mon mortar. 

The side walls should be at least 12 inches 
thick, 10 inches of the concrete and an 
inch of the finishing coat on the inside 
and outside. A wall of less width than this 
is apt to spring if the tank is very large, 


The walls must be built inside of a frame 
and as soon as the wall begins to dry 
the frame can be removed. In building 
the wall the frame can be put up as the 
wall is built. After the frame is started, 


take some of the finishing coat and put an 
inch thick on the frame, so that when the 
frame is removed .t will make both the 
inside and outside of the tank smooth. Af- 
ter plastering up. six or eight inches.in 
this: manner, fill in the center with con- 
crete and firmly pack it. These operations 
can be continued to any higl. desired. The 
planed,. to prevent the 
cement sticking when the frame is remoyv- 
ed.. A tank any size or shape can be built 
in this* manner and it will stand the test 
if care is taken in building. It is not prac- 
tical to build a-frame and then lath it and 
plaster with cement, for it is not only hard 
to make the cement stick, but in a short 
time the wood will decay and the work is 
lost. 








THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 
Company guarantees every watch=-move- 
ment it turns out against any defect in 
material or construction. That guaranty 


holds good the world over. 


One 


WALTHAM movement, the “R/’VERS/DE” 
is within the reach of every one; it will 
keep accurate time and will last a lifetime 
Any retail dealer will supply this 
movement in any quality of case desired 
either for ladies or gentlemen 

For sale by all retail jewelers 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of interesting 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


AMERICAN WaLTHAM WatTcu Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 
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om, Write for description and prices. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Em sloyment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Plums for Business Orchards. 


8S. D. WILLARD, ONTARIO CO, N Y. 





For years the culture of the plum was 
largely confined to the region adjacent to 
the Hudson river. Indeed, commercially 
considered, the business may be said to 
have had its conception there, from. which 
it has moved westward, and to-day has 
become one of the largest of the fruit- 
growing industries. The European sorts, 
comprising a few varieties only, are prin- 
cipally grown and will be for years to 
come, while the advent of those of the 
Japan type has given a fresh impulse to 
the business that is likely to continue. The 
Abundance was first introduced, followed 
by the Burbank, which by reason of its 
superior shipping qualities, great produc- 
tiveness and acknowledged value as a can- 
ning fruit, heads the list as a favorite or- 
chard sort. Satsuma is gradually growing 
into favor, with sentiment divided as to 
productiveness and quality, while its color 
is against it as a market sort. Of more re- 
cent introduction the Red June has shown 
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Modern Corn Culture. 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





The culture of corn in a general sense 
consists of doing two things—killing weeds 
and stirring the soil. Weeds are injurious 
because they consume the plant food and to 
that extent rob crops. They shade the 
soil and have a smothering tendency. They 
also take large quantities of water from the 
soil. Stirring the soil aids in the formation 
of plant food, aerates or ventilates the soil, 
influences soil temperature, improves tilth 
and in a measure controls the supply of 
moisture. With these two leading thoughts 
in mind, we will let them govern us 
throughout the corn-growing season. 

After the soil is well plowed, thorough 
pulverization is necessary. The disc har- 
row, the spring tooth and smoothing har- 
row, and a drag or roller make a good com- 
bination for this work. Better put off plant- 
ing the corn for a full week that it may 
be planted in mellow, thoroughly pulverized 
scil, than at once in clods. Get the soil in 
thorough and complete tilth as the first 
step, then plant, All seed corn should have 
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same thing when a board or straw has been 
lying on the ground. It is quite moist be- 
neath. In other words, evaporation has 
been entirely checked. Now that is the prin- 
ciple of the whole thing. To mature a full 
crop of corn nearly 16 inches of water is 
required. The rainfall during the grow- 
ing season will not furnish this amount, 
consequently to have a sufficient quantity 
all that soaks in as rain must be con- 
served. About two inches, all things con- 
sidered, is the best depth for cultivation. 
Of course four inches would make a more 
cemplete and perfect mulch, but to go to 
that depth would be injurious to the roots. 
Any system of cultivation that thoroughly 
fines and levels the surface soil answers 
in every respect. And this cultivation in 
making this needed mulch destroys the 
weeds that might grow at this stage. But 
cultivating in clods or to an unusual depth 
destroys the roots and injures the plant. 
Neither does it furnish an effective mulch. 

Summing up, the following should be 
borne in mind: Begin the cultivation of the 
corn before planting time; harrow the 
ground at least twice after planting; culti- 
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EXPERIMENTAL STEEL ROAD 


itself to be wonderfully hardy in fruit bud, 
very early in ripening, its fruit of good 


quality and so attractive in color as to 
command the markets on_ which it is 
placed, while Wickson, October Purple 


and Hale complete the list of these seed- 
lings of foreign parentage destined to work 
a revolution in American plum growing. 
The Wickson while of excellent quality and 
great beauty has up to the present time 
failed. to show sufficient productiveness to 
entitle it to a place in the commercial or- 
chard. The trees make a strong growth, 
and at this season of the year as usual are 
loaded with fruit buds that give an enor- 
mous bloom, but fail to set the fruit. It is 
possible that with increasing age this fault 
may be changed. To my own taste, the 
Hale excels all others in quality, while the 
October Purple, maturing its fruit quite 
late and being so attractive in color, will 
without doubt supply the requirements and 
great demand for a late plum. It may be 
picked green, and in the course of 10 days 
or two weeks will be found to color’and 
mature perfectly for market. 


been previously tested as to its germinat- 
ing ability. Frequently crops are failures 
entirely because of poor seed. 

A few days after planting, just before the 
corn plants begin to come through, go over 
the field with a harrow. This helps with 
the further pulverization of the soil and 
kills all the little weeds, a more effective 
method of destroying young weeds than 
any other. In a week, when the corn is 
two inches above the ground, go over the 
field a second time with the harrow. This 
leaves the soil fine and mellow, the field 
clean and active, and the corn plants not 
burt a particle. Begin cultivation at this 
stage for an additional reason, viz, stirring 
the soil to control the moisture supply. 
Water comes up in the soil just as oilina 
lamp.wick. It has capillary flow, that is, 
little tubes are found in the soil and water 
rises from soil particle to soil particle 
and when it gets up to the top of the ground 
it vaporizes. In stirring the soil we sim- 
ply break off the top of these tubes, and 
the fine dirt acts as a mulch, thereby keep- 
ing this water in the soil. You observe the 


IN MARYLAND~—See preceding page 


vate after every rain to break the crust; 
cultivation is needed as much to conserve 
moisture as to kill the weeds; keep culti- 
vators away from the corn roots; never 
plant corn in clods; have the cultivator 
leave the soil level and even, but not in 
ridges; fight the weeds, they are the worst 
enemies of corn; remember always that a 
weedy farm is always farmed by a poor 
farmer. 





Fertilizers for Grapes—H. E. U., Albany 
Co, N Y: Grapes require more phosphoric 
acid and potash than most other fruit 
crops. Therefore, bone meal and wood 
ashes are among the best fertilizers to be 
used. No fixed rules as to the exact quan- 
tities to be applied can be laid down, but 
for land of average.fertility from 400 to 600 
lbs of bone meal and from 1000 to 2000 lbs 
of wood ashes may be used to advantage. 
Nitrate of soda should be used in small 
quantities only, about 100 lbs per acre, and 
this only in early spring, to encourage 
rapid and large early growth of leaf and 
vine. 
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Reducing the Scab of Potatoes. 


I. F, TILLINGHAST, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Seabby potatoes seem to be becoming 
more and more prevalent year by year, and 
it is evident that farmers must exercise all 
the wits they possess if they Keep clear of 
them. While I do not dispute the fact that 
this malady is caused by microbes, and may 
be checked by the submerging the seed in 
solutions which destroy them, I find that if 
the crop be planted so the growth of 
tubers will come either before or after the 
hottest summer weather, they will large- 
ly escape the effects of scab. By plant- 
ing in this latitude (central Pennsylvania) 
as late as June 25 or July 4, the vines re- 
main green and healthy until frost, and 
perfectly clean tubers invariably result. 

It is hardly practicable to grow all our 
potatoes as late as this, but here is an 
idea which may be acted upon by the farm- 
ers of this country to great advantage. 
Healthy seed planted on ground not affect- 
ed will develop but little scab in one year. 
Here is a way to get the healthy seed. Let 
every farmer grow as late in the season 
as possible enough tubers for his seed 
stock the next spring. Carefully save and 
plant only such seed and this troublesome 
disease will become less and less prevalent. 

To keep seed potatoes in condition for 
planting as late as July, it is necessary to 
spread them thinly on the floor of some 
dry, light room. The sprouts will then be 
short, thick and stocky, and not break off 
if carefully handled in planting. A little 
farther south two crops are grown each 
season, and the second is saved for early 
planting the next’ spring. .To do this it is 
necessary to dig the tubers, and let them 
lie on the ground fully exposed to sun and 
air for a week or more. This seasons them 
and puts them in comition to grow at once 
when planted, which they would not do 
without this seasoning process. I believe 
this idea if carried out by every northern 
farmer would be worth millions of dollars 
to this country. Will you not experiment 
a little along this line and see how much 
it may benefit you? 


a 
Controlling the Rose Slug. 
E. DWIGHT SANDERSON, 


The common American rose slug (Mono- 
stegia rosae) has again made its presence 
felt by showing an unusually voracious 
appetite for the foliage of that plant. In 
several rose gardens visited while the slugs 
were feeding last June, the foliage had 
been so skeletonized that it not only looked 
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THE ROSE SLUG AND ITS WORK (AFTER RILEY). 


a, Egg on leaf, natural size; b, same en- 
larged; c, skeletonized leaf ~with larva 
feeding, natural size; d, larva enlarged. 


unsightly, but its check had also prevented 
the development of the blooms. This is an 
old and widely distributed species, and it 
may almost always be found where roses 
are grown to any extent. Fortunately there 


is but a single brood each year, the saw- 
flies emerging in May, just as the feliage 
is fully expanded. Tht eggs are inserted 
singly near the edge of the under surface 
of the leaf in a small slit made by the 


female fly. When full grown” the larva is 
slightly over one-third of an inch long, 
slug-like, but lacking the slime which cov- 





WORK 


ers many nearly related species, such as 
the pear slug. The larvae feed only at 
night and upon the upper side of the leaf, 
which they completely’ skeletonize, but 
leaving the under surface. below which 
they remain concealed during the day. The 
larvae become full grown in about two 
weeks and then descend to the ground into 
which they burrow for one to three inches 
and there hollow out small cells. In these 
they lie dormant until the next spring 





THE ADULT SAW-FLY (AFTER RILEY). 


when they transform to pupae, from which 
the adult saw-flies emerge in a few days. 
The time of the appearance of the adults 
varies considerably and thus the larvae 
may be found on the bushes for four or 
five weeks. 

Sprays of powdered hellebore, using two 
ounces to three gallons of water, or one 
pound of whale-oil soap to three or four 
gallons of water will effectively destroy 
them. If only a few plants are to be treat- 
ed, the hellebore may be dusted on dry by 
pepper-can, dust-bag or powder-gun, ap- 
plying it while the plants are still wet. with 
dew in the morning. 





Cultivating and Digging Sweet Potatoes. 





The cultivation of sweet potatoes will 
consist in keeping the ground free from 
weeds and breaking up the crust which is 
always sure to form. This crust can be 
broken best with a garden hoe and rake, 
and it is always best after breaking up the 
crust to ridge up slightly with a hoe. The 
tendency naturally is for the ridge and 
hills to grow smaller by washings from 
rain and other sources. Do not permit the 
vines to throw out roots at the joints and 
become attached to the ground. If this 
occurs go through the field and destroy 
these roots by lifting the vines. If the 
vines are allowed to take root the strength 
of the plant will go to these roots rather 
than to the formation of tubers, After the 
plant completely covers the ground, weed- 
ing and hoeing will not be necessary. If the 
plants have been well cared for up to this 
time, nothing further is necessary until 
harvesting. 

It is always best to leave them in the 
ground as long as may be, but great care 
must be taken not to have them injured by 
cold weather. A very slight frost will cause 
a great amount of damage. Even if the 
tips of the leaves are only injured slightly, 
the ends of the potatoes will be bitter 
and not keep well. Consequently, as soon 
as there is the slightest danger of frest, 
it is best to go through the field and cut 
off the vines near the roots. The potatoes 
themselves can then be left in some weeks 
longer. 

Digging on an ordinary farm is accom- 
plished by inserting a potato fork below 
the hill and gently lifting. Of course where 
there are large fields to be harvested a deep 
furrow can be run along the ridge and the 
potatoes are then easily pulled out. They 
should be allowed to dry slightly before 
storing. The great difficulty in keeping 
sweet potatoes is to keep them free from 
moisture. Unless this is done, it is ab- 
selutely impossible to preserve them for 
many months. Unless the cellar or storage 
place can be artificially dried, the only 
way to keep them at all is to pack. in boxes 
or barrels in dry chaff or wrap each po- 
tato in newspaper and pack in barrels, then 
store in a dry place, such as the attic abeve 
the kitchen or in some well-ventilated room 
through which a chimney passes. Other 
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methods of storing have been devised, but 
for economy and simplicity these are the 
most satisfactory. 

Gophers in Corn Fields—In getting rid of 
this pest the common method of scattering 
shelled corn or some other enticing bait, 
soaked in poison, over the surface of the 
corn field, is doubtless effective at times, 
It is, nevertheless, attended with more or 
less risk. Such exposed bait is quite like- 
ly to be found by poultry, quail and other 
beneficial forms of animal life. Often the 
seed sown seems to be more attractive to 
the pests than the baits. To prevent ex- 
tensive damage, prepare a part of your seed 
corn in the following way, and sow it in 
that part of the field usually frequented by 
the pests. Soak the seed corn for two days 
in water, then pour into the vessel a 
quantity of paris green. Stir the corn well 
for a few moments and then drain it. When 
the paris green has become dry, sow the 
corn as soon as8S possible. There should 
be enough of the poison to give the corn a 
green coat. The gophers will not eat very 
many grains of corn prepared in this man- 
ner. By this means the seed sown is di- 
rectly protected and is not so likely to 
be found by birds which we desire to pro- 
tect. In experiments that were inade at the 
Kansas exper sta, corn prepared in this 
manner germinated as, soon and as fully 
as the unprepared corn,—[Percy J. Parrot, 
Kansas. 








Factors Determining the Value of Ma- 
nures—Food is the most important factor 
and the richer it is the better the manure. 
The quantity produced by any number of 
animals will depend largely upon the 
amount of food and water consumed. Ma- 
nure from mature animals, other things be- 
ing equal, is richer than from young ani- 
mals; also animals producing wool, milk, 
etc, make a greater draft upon their food 
than fattening stock or those which are 
mature and at rest. The manure from these 
animals is not so valuable. 





Sheep Dipping Preparations—There are 
a number of most excellent dips on the 
market. These are usually more satisfac- 
tory than homemade. Get some one of 
these and follow the directions which go 
with each package. Possibly the most sat- 
isfactory homemade dip is a strong decoc- 
tion obtained by soaking tobacco stems in 
water. These stems can usually be ob- 
tained from cigar factories or may be or- 
dered through a druggist. Dip the sheep 
as soon as they are sheared and then re* 
peat the operation in about two weeks to 
get rid of any ticks that may have hatched 
after the first dipping. 





Outwitting the Wireworms—This is how 
one farmer got ahead of wireworms. Sev- 
eral years ago he broke up an old meadow 
and planted it to corn, but the wireworms 
destroyed all the young plants. He re- 
planted, but to no avail, and could not get 
a stand that year. ‘he next year he plant- 
ed the field again, but the corn was ruined. 


The thifd year, by the advice of an old 
farmer, he let the ground remain un- 
broken until the last week in May, then 


plowed deeply and cross-harrowed. He 
then put on commen salt, sowing it broau- 
cast, as he weuld have sown grass seed, al 
the rate of two-thirds of a barrel per 
acre. He again cross-harrowed and plant- 
ed the corn and never raised better crop 
than grew upon the salted ground the first 
year and the one following.—[F. H. Sweet. 





Turnips After Early Potatoes—I raised 
a fine crep of turnips last season on ground 
that had been planted to early potatoes. 
The roets were large and of exceilent qual- 
ity and my live stock never came out look- 
ing better than this spring. The turnips 
given in small quantities daily kept the 
animals in condition. I advise all farmers 
to try the experiment this season.—[Joseph 
Zettel, Wisconsin. 









Moles as Insect Destroyers. 





Moles are generally considered destroy- 
ers of lawns and disturbers of the garden. 
It has been pointed out that these animals 
do not live upon vegetable matter, but up- 
on insects entirely. An investigation to 
find out upon what moles subsist was in- 
stituted by the Pennsylvania experiment 
station. H. Wilson in reporting upon the 
results of this work stated that the stom- 
achs of 36 moles had been examined. He 
concludes that vegetable matter is not taken 
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into the mole’s stomach intentionally as 
foud and he believes that the mole is an 
insectivorous unimal. Its habit of burrow- 
ing «mong roots of grasses and other plants 
is induced simply by a desire to get at 
worms, beetles and other insects which are 
found in the vicinity of plant roots. 

Mr Wilson thinks the mole is beneficial 
to the agriculturist, although in some in- 
stances considerable annoyance is caused 
by the moles burrowing under the roots of 
grewing plants while in quest of insect 
food. The damage caused by eating the 
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grain seeds and fibrous roots is due to mice 
rather than to moles. The runways of the 
mole are taken possession of and occupied 
during the summer and autumn by meadow 
and field mice and these little animals are 
undoubtedly responsible for much of the 
damage thought to be caused by the mole. 
To keep moles out of lawns and flower beds 
Mr Wilson suggests the use of traps and 
poisons, driving them away by placing such 
substances as mineral pitch, gas tar and 
other material of unpleasant odor in their 
runways. 
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Individual Packages for Fruit. 


E. KE. FAVILLE. 





When peaches are shipped to market, all 
the way from 10 to 30 per cent are bruised 
by the rough handling which they receive. 
Ventilation is very necessary in shipping, 
and one should endeavor to handle the fruit 
just as little as possible. This year we sent 
several dozen crates of peaches to different 
cold storage houses, shipping them in the 
ordinary way. Some were wrapped in 
papers and some were in special packages. 

These special packages are very practical. 
One of them is shown in detail in the ac- 
companying illustration. It resembles some- 
what an egg-case package. It is made from 
the same material as egg cases. It is cut 
down at the corners for ventilation, so that 
the air may circulate around the fruit. 
Take a box or case, b, having openings at 
the bottom and the top, place these and cor- 
responding packages in the bottom of the 
box, and then on top of them a cardboard, 
e. By punching holes in the cardboard, we 
get a free circulation of air all through the 
box and also in packing in cars for ship- 
ping. The boxes or crates may be packed 
closely, thereby saving space. There are 
different sizes of these individual packages. 
In using them one can become quite adept 
in sorting the fruit. Place empty crates in 
front of you, and you can very easily sort 
your peaches into sizes one, two and three; 
and when shipped, no matter how roughly 
they are handled, when they arrive in the 
market or at the cold storage houses they 
are in perfect condition and keep the best 
of any of the peaches. These packages 
are cheaply constructed and can be used 
for any kind of fruit. Next to the packing 
of fruit in these packages comes the wrap- 
ping in paper. 

But above all, bear in mind that peaches 
and plums can only be kept in cold storage 
as a means of keeping the fruit until the 
gluts in the market are over. We kept 
peaches during the past season for two 
months. They looked well but they lost 
flavor. Peaches lose flavor very rapidly 
in cold storage after two or three weeks. 
Clingstones keep best, but lose their flavor, 
which is an important point. 





Cost of a Hundred-Acre Orchard. 
PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA. 





George C. Borck of Michigan wants to 
know the cost of a hundred-acre orchard of 
peaches, plums and pears. His soil is a red 
or gray sandy loam. Labor can be had at 
$1 a day. He wants to know the cost of 
setting, cultivating and pruning such an 
orchard for the first four or five years. In or- 
der to answer the question with any degree 
of satisfaction one should have a more defi- 
nite knowledge of the conditions existing 
in the local.ty where the orchard is to be 
planted, the lay of the land, the character 
of the soil and subsoil, its present state of 
fertility, etc. For example, the cost of an 
orchard planted on the hills or “knobs” of 
southern Indiana would differ very mater- 
ially from that of the same number of 
acres planted on the level lands of north- 
ern Indiana or southern l.sichigan. 

Supposing, however, that the location is 
comparatively level, so as to be easily work- 
ed, a man and good team ought to plow two 
acres per day.* If the subsoiler is not used, 
the cost of fitting the ground for planting 
would cost about $125. Setting the trees, 
the plums and peaches 16 ft and the pears 
20 ft apart each way, $150. The ground 
should be harrowed or cultivated at least 
once every 10 days from the time of set- 
ting the trees till the last of August. This 
would cost at least $120 a year, or $480 for 
four years. The cost of pruning for four 
years would amount to $75. This may be 


too low, as so much depends upon the kind 
of a man who does the work. Total cost 
for four years according to this estimate 
would be $830 or $8.30 per acre. 

It will be noticed that no provision has 
been made for fertilizers, as the character 
is unknown, but 


and condition of the soil 





ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


this will undoubtedly add more or less to 
the expense of maintaining the fertility of 
the soil and consequent healthfulness and 
longevity of the trees. Then, too, no pro- 
vision has been made for drainage, which is 
a very impertant point to take into consid- 
eration, and which should always be care- 
fully attended to before the trees are plant- 
ed. It may be that the land is already 
naturally underdrained. If so this item of 
exr*~se would be saved. 


—— ee 

Buffalo Tree Hopper—F. W. G.: Your 
trees have been attacked by the Buffalo 
tree hopper. This beetle affects apple, pear, 
maple and various shade and fruit trees 
during the late summer and early autumn 
months. The injury is caused by the fe- 
male making an opening for depositing her 
eggs. The eggs rema.n dormant until spring 
when they hatch out, feed upon weeds and 
other succulent plants until they are ma- 
tured. It is very difficult to control this 
insect since it feeds upon many different 
crops. Pruning of infested trees and burn- 
ing the brush will destroy a good many 
of the eggs if it is done early. Then as 
the young insects feed on weeds and not 
trees themselves, keep orchards and all 
surrounding lots free from weeds, grass, 
etc, and by thorough cultivation the num- 





















The Quince Not a Popular Market Fruit. 





What a mistake farmers and even hor- 
ticulturists are making in not raising mor 
quinces. There are hundreds of commer- 
cial apple, peach and pear orchards around 
me, and not a single quince erchard. A few 
years ago I turned my attention to the 
quince, and the home demand took all I 
could raise for several years at $1 per bu, I 
have made shipments for the last three 
years and they have paid more in propor- 
tion to the acre than my apples, peaches or 
pears. My quince is the Orange variety. It 
is grown on a rich loamy soil with a red 
clay subsoil the same as my pear orchard, 
I use some hardwood ashes and common 
salt around the roots for two reasons—as 
a fertilizer and to keep the borer away. 
With me the quince is an annual bearer, 
It is more certain than any other tree 
fruit because it blooms in this latitude after 
the frost is gone. The trees are much more 
easily raised than other fruit. They can 
be propagated from cuttings, but the most 
practical method is by grafting.—[Thomas 
H,. Ditts, Kentucky. 

The success enjoyed by our contributor 
in marketing quinces is highly gratifying, 
yet must not be taken as an index of what 
would follow were the crop, one year with 
another, appreciably larger. The fact is, 
fruit in the 
with apples, 


the quince is not a popular 
sense 


markets in the same 
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FRUIT CASE AND INDIVIDUAL PACKAGES 


a, individual package slightly open; b, package containing apple; ec, side view of 
package closed; d, case and lid; e, perforated partition between layers of fruit. 


ber of hoppers may be lessened. It has 
been shown that these hoppers are most 
abundant and destructive in orchards where 
weeds are allowed to grow freely. 


For Judging Strawberries, Lazenby uses 
this scale of points for the horticultural 
students at Ohio state university: Size 15, 


shape 10, color 10, adherence of calyx 5,. 


richness 15, flavor 10, texture of flesh, solid- 
ity, etc, 25, seeds (true fruits) 10, total 100 
points. 


Moisture Made the Difference—In a Cal 
apricot orchard one portion was given to 
cultivation and produced a good crop of 
fruit. The other was uncultivated and pro- 
duced poor fruit and but little wood growth. 
On examination it was found that the cul- 
tivated soil contained 244 Ibs more water 
per acre to a depth of six feet the latter 
part of July than did the uncultivated por- 
tion, 





Evaporated Potatoes—We are evaporat- 
ing vegetables in two plants in Mich, viz, 
Mayville and North Branch. The one at 
Mayville has a capacity of 300 bu potatoes 
per day. Market for these goods is limited 
and we have to dispose of them in places 
where fresh potatoes are not available. The 
goods are palatable and compete fairly with 
fresh product.—[R. G. Graham, Ontario. 





pears and peaches. There is always a lim- 
ited demand for fine quinces for cooking 
and preserving purposes, yet our own 
knowledge of the markets and the general 
testimony of leading dealers goes to show 
that’the demand is no better than it was 
years ago. We are'of the opinion that it 
would be a mistake to materially increase 
the orchard area under quinces, and that 
the output should be kept within bounds. 
Prices,as a whole seem to be less than they 
were 10 years ago, and there has been 
searcely a time within double that period 
when the supply has not been equal to the 
demand; in fact, often excessive. In con- 
firmation of this general statement, we 
print extracts from recent testimony to 
this journal, made by some of the leading 
fruit dealers of the country. 

California produces such an abundance 
of quinces that in the midst of our own 
quince season we often find the Cal prod- 
uct a drug on the market; do not believe 
the consumption of quinces large enough 
or the fruit popular enough to warrant any 
extensive outlay in planting and growing 
the same. Gunn Fruit Co, St Louis.— 
Extension of quince orchards would not be 
very profitable; the sale for quinces no bet- 
ter than years ago. Barnett Bros, Chicago. 
—-Demand seems to be on the decrease 
and we doubt if it would be profitable for 








































& Co, Cleveland.—Considerable inquiry 
for quinces and think consumption could 
be increased if more were offered, but 
would not advise putting in more than five 
acres of an orchard. C. M. Davidson & 
eo, Cincinnati. Demand is limited; un- 
like the apple, the quince is used only for 
cooking. The apple quince is the only va- 
riety to grow; would not recommend a 
general extension of orchards, yet think 
fancy quinces will do well, one season with 
another. S. H. & E. H. Frost, New York 
city.-_—Our experience during the past 15 
years is that the supply of quinces has 
been often in excess of demand. Barber 
Fruit Co, Chicago.—The fruit is popular 
and its consumption will be all the greater 
now that the removal of heavy transporta- 
tion charges will bring it within the reach 
extension of ‘archards advis- 





of all; some 

able, care being taken, however, not. to 
overdo the thing. Thomas Bond & Son, 
3altimore.-—Always a good demand for 
choice smooth fruit, and always a lot of 
poor undesirable fruit on the market. In 


our judgment there will be no overproduc- 
tion for several years. L. W. Sherman & 
Co, Boston. 


SUMMER POULTRY. 


Cheap, Convenient Coop. 
A. L. ROGERS. 








Tip a large packing box on one side, mak- 
ing the open space or original top the front, 
Nail boards, a, across this space half way 
down, letting the top one, b, extend nearly 
its width above the top edge of the box, 
and several inches beyond the ends. Nail 
a similar one, c, on the back, leaving this a 
couple of inches above the top. Two side 
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PACKING-BOX COOP. 


boards, d, are now added, sawed slanting to 
make a smooth slope between the front and 
back for the roof. As they are 6 in beyond 
the ends of the box, it makes a protection 
from the weather, besides leaving space for 
circulation, while to make this of value to 
the interior a square must be sawed from 
the top of the box before the roof is put 
on, as this top floor has been left whole. 
This makes the ventilation good without 
danger of leaks, and the roof is now added. 

Returning to the unboarded space in 
front, we nail a strip 4 in wide down the 
center and tack fine wire netting, f, over 
one side. A second strip is put over the 
first to cover the edge of the netting, and 
to leave room for a groove for the sliding 
door, g, on the other side. This may be 
either of wood or a skeleton frame made 
and covered with netting. A groove must 
be made in the box for the other side of 
the slide. Nearly all the boxes come with 
well-stayed corners, so this is not difficult. 

Paint the outside, roof and all, to prevent 
the cracks from spreading. Or the roof 
may be covered with roofing paper or 
cheaper still with tarred paper, which will 
last a season or two. These boxes vary 
somewhat in size, but they will hold from 
15 to 25 chickens till they are pretty well 
grown, and as they are strong and well 


built they will last many years. 
en 


Feather Pulling—W. -A. Dunton and sev- 
eral others are worr'ed with feather-pull- 
ing hens. In regard to this trouble Nellie 
Hawks writes: ‘‘We have never failed to 
cure by feeding bran moistened with vine- 
gar. The feather eating hen will partake 
of her bran and vinegar meals with a greed 
that will surprise. In a day or two she will 





THE POULTRY YARD 


have forgotten or at least have forsaken 
her depraved habits.” Aloes, powdered 
and mixed with lard, is a standard remedy 
to be rubbed around the parts attacked. A 
neater way is to dissolve the powdered 
aloes in warm water and apply it to all 
the feathers if necessary. The vice is a 
result of idleness and indigestion. The flock 
should be given more room and made to 
scratch hard for all they eat. 





Structure of An Egg—The cut shows 
a cross-section of a hen’s egg before 
incubation. a, Yellow part of yolk; b, germ 
spot which is always present in fertile eggs 
and can be readily seen on breaking the 
shell; c, white part of yolk, consisting of a 





central flask-shaped mass and a number 
of layers arranged around it, the outer lay- 
er of white yolk lying just beneath the 
vitelline membrane, d. Outside this mem- 
brane is f, a layer of more fluid albumen; 
g, chalaze; h, air space; i, shell membranes; 
j, shell; k, layer of thicker albumen out- 
side the yolk; l, boundary between outer 
and middle parts of the albumen or white 
of the egg. 





The Origin of Roup is usually found in 
unintelligent care, filth, cold drafts and 
dampness, a low standard of vitality and 
often by infection. Be careful, then, that 
all birds bought are healthy.—[Dr W. F. 
Roth, Pennsylvania. 





Dressed Poultry should be well bled, 
well picked and well iced if shipped any 
distance in hot weather.—[W. H. Rudd. 





A Dark Nest—Get a cracker box with 
hinged cover and saw an opening in one 
end. Put a cur- 
tain behind it, also 
one near the mid- 
dle of the box. 
Make the nest in 
the rear end. Paint 
the inside of the 
box with lamp- 
black and the nest 
will be “as dark as pitch.’’ Hens like to 
lay in such nests and will not eat their 
eggs in them.—[Webb Donnell. 








Dairying Still Profitable—The results 
from Pennsylvania tests indicate that with 
prevailing prices for dairy preducts and 
food stuffs with good cows milk and but- 
ter can be produced so as to leave a con- 
siderable margin of profit to the dairy- 
man, 





O. S.: Most of the big seedsmen or nur- 
serymen can furnish pits of stone fruits or 
seeds of apple, pear, etc, for planting in 


the seedling nursery. Apply to any of 
them who have advertised with us this 
spring. The book you want is Fuller's 


Propagation of Plants, $1.50 postpaid, from 
Orange Judd company, 52 Lafayette place, 
New York, or Marquette building, Chicago, 
publishers of all books pertaining to rural 
affairs. 














For full information 
about the best Lever- 
wer, Tread-power, 
og-power, Stea_. En- 
g.gine, Thresher, Clover 
2 fuller, Feed-mill, Fan- 
ning-mill,RyeThresher 
: and Binder,Land-roller, 
F Saw-machine (circular 
silage and fodder Cutter. Round-silo, 
RDER, Cobleskill, N. Y 
you wish to purchase. 
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“* The Mill Cannot Grind 
with Water That’s Past.’ 


This is what a fagged out, 
tearful little woman said in 
telling her cares and weak- 
nesses. Her friend encouraged 
by telling of a relative who 


had just such troubles and was 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The little woman now has tears of 
joy, for she took Hood’s, which put her 
lood in prime order, and she lives on 
the strength of the present instead of 
worrying about that of the past. 
Neuralgia —‘“‘I had dreadful neuralgia, 
miserable for months. Neighbors told me 
to use Hood’s Sarsaparilla; it cured me per- 
fectly.” Mrs. FrEp TuRNER, Barre, Vt.° .- 
Erysipelas—‘“ My little girl is now fat 
and healthy on account of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla curing her of erysipelas and eczema.” 
Mrs. H. O. WHEATLEY, Port Chester, N. Y. 


vet 











Hood’s Pills cure liver ills; the non-irritating and 
only cathartic to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 




















will cure Biliousness, Constipation, all Liver com. 


laints. They expel impurities from the blood. 
Delicate women find sure relief from using them 


To Cure Sick Headache 


and remove Ley yp ey from the stomach and 
bowels. Put upinglass vials. Thirty ina bottle; 
onea dose. Recommended by_many physicians 
everywhere, as the best Liver Pill Toate. Sixty- 
four page book sent free of mail. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent post-paid for 25 cents in 
stamps. LS. JOHNSON & Co., Boston, 


Paragrene. 


It is cheaper than Paris Green, more bulky and kills 
quicker. Does not injure the foliage, 
For many years we have been the 
well-know der Brand efBieiotiy Sure Pace eres 
that Pdragrene isan effective and reliable improvement on 
Paris Green. Our reputation as Paris Green manufacturers 
is a guarantee that Paragrene will do all we claim for it. 
“Tam more than pleased with Paragrene and shall 
ways use if in future in preference to Paris Green.” 
Suburba, Tenn., May 8. A, E. BUNKER, 
Prices: 14 lb. kits, 14%c. per Ib.; x and 3 lb. pkgs., 
15c. per Ib.; 34 Ib. pkgs., r6c. perlb.; % Ib. pkgs., 7c. 
per lb.; f. 0. b. New York. Special rates to dealers. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet and samples. 
PRED. L. LAVANBURG, Box 1670 E. New York. 
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* SWIFT'S ARSENATE OF LEAD. 
$ TERUATHS.AlPOneibE. 

@> Because there 1s absolutely no danger of 
& toi 


burning the leaves. It adheres to the =p 
through rain and weather. White in color, - 


ways kills quickly. Now used by the G 
5 vr Massachusetts. Made ana 


Moth Commission 0 
sold only by 
WM. H. SWIFT & CO., 
66 Pearl street, BOSTON, MASS, 
N. B. Write for our free treatise on Injurious 
Insects. 
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FRUIT PACKAGES °* &i:. tee-” 
keepers’ supplies. Order now before 


the busy season catches you. Cata- 
logue and price-list free. Address 


BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., 
BOX A., Berlin Heights, 
Erie Co., Ohio. 
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Veterinary Inspection of Breeding Horses. 


PROF W. L. WILLIAMS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





It would seem that national aid for pro- 
moting horse breeding would be highly fa- 
vorable to the industry, and it has been 
found so with many European nations. 
These countries not only maintain perma- 
nent breeding establishments for keeping 
up the quality and number of horses, but 
also as great object lessons and educators. 
To this they add official inspection of pri- 
vate stallions, approving under various 
plans only those that are worthy. Much 
remains to be done before official inspec- 
tion can be rendered widely applicable. 
Whatever other judgment need be exer- 
cised in selecting a breed stallion, it is pre- 
eminently important that he should be in- 
spected as to soundness and his ability to 
beget progeny capable of performing their 
destined work without being unsound. 
Evidently this work should be performed 
by the veterinarian. The first objection is 
a scarcity of competent veterinarians. 
Those graduated from the ordinary col- 
leges are scarcely capable of doing this 
work well. If the government would found 
some well appointed studs in affiliation 
with agricultural colleges and under scien- 
tific veterinary supervision, much could be 
learned and taught which would exert a 
lasting influence on horse breeding and 
would perhaps do more than any other 
force to render effective the official inspec- 
tion of breeding stallions. With such ma- 
terial for object lessons a course in horse 
breeding could be devised which would in- 
clude the history of breeds; the influence of 
food, climate, etc, upon the animal; the in- 
fluence of defects which tend to be trans- 
mitted; what diseases are hereditary and 
whac ere not. 

It is to the great mass of horse breeders 
that the guidance of efficient veterinary in- 
spection is of the greatest advantage, as 
they see but first-class animals and give 
the matter but little study. The details of 
a plan for inspection of this kind must 
necessarily vary in different communities. 
The element of soundness or absence of 
grave defects should be made a part of the 
animal’s pedigree and ‘veterinary inspec- 
tion should begin as early in the career of 
the animal as possible. The _ inspector 
should Know as far as practicable the con- 
dition of the parents: and the history of 
their ancestors, for disease or defects 
which are not apparent in the colt may 
develop with age. By somewhat frequent 
veterinary inspection the number of con- 
tagious diseases may at times be limited 
or prevented. 

As a foundation for effective veterinary 
inspection of stallions I would like to sug- 
gest the following: Encouragement of more 
technical education in relation to horse 
breeding; the appointment of official veter- 
inary inspectors; exclusion of defective 
breeding stallions from ports of entry; pe- 
riodical inspection of all breeding stallions 
in the country; the enactment of such 
breeding laws as will favor the use of ap- 
proved stallions by a sufficient special tax 
upon defective animals with freedom from 
such tax upon approved animals; the ex- 
clusion of defective stallions from horse or 
agricultural fairs, allowing them neither 
in show rings nor in the stalls. 





*Extract from a paper read before the 
late meeting of the National horse breeders 
and dealers’ association. 


Effect of Fat on Yield of Cheese. 








The results of an experiment made by J. 
W. Decker, the instructor in cheese making 
at the Wisconsin dairy school, may sur- 
prise many. With six samples of milk, each 
weighing 200 lbs, ranging in butter fat from 
nothing to 5 per cent, cheese was made 
with the result that the cheese-made from 
1 per cent butter fat milk was one-third 
larger than the one made from the milk 
centaining no butter fat. That made from 2 
per cent milk was still larger and so on to 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


the 4 per cent, which cheese was fully twice 
as large as that having no butter fat. The 
cheese from 5 per cent milk was a little 
larger than the 4 per cent and the quality 
of the cheese improved with the additional 
fat in proportion to the increase in size. 
This seems to prove that the same care 
should be exercised in taking milk for 
cheese as for butter. Milk with a good 
supply of butter fat is as essential to the 
making of good quantity of cheese as for 
making a good quantity of butter, and still 
more essential in its bearings on quality. 
Milk with little butter fat will make good 
butter, but it will make but little of it, 
whereas milk with little butter fat will not 
yield heavily incheese under any conditions, 
and it loses in quality also. This experi- 
ment shows pretty clearly why we 


are 





% oz, ground ginger % oz. Dissolve in a 
half pint of boiling water, add y pint more 
of cold water and give at one dose.——The 
results of inbreeding of live stock is de- 
terioration and should not be practiced. The 
animals lose vitality and become unprofite 
able. It should only be used with great 
caution in developing new breeds or fixing. 
The number of crosses required to make a 
full-blooded animal is regulated by the dif- 
ferent breeding associations. Each one has 
its own rule. In some cases five top crosses 
are sufficient for entry in a herd book, while 
in others no animal is considered thorough- 
bred unless both parents are fu'l blood.—~ 
Cowpeas should do very well in your coun- 
try. At least give them a trial. Any of 
the large seed houses advertising in this 
journal can furnish seed. 











MODEL VETERINARY LABORATORY AND HOSPITAL BARN 


OF THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


The new buildings at the Massachusetts agricultural college at Amherst are mag- 
nificently equipped for study, experiment work and for hospital purposes. Built at a 
cost of $25,000, the veterinary department of the M A C now has the facilities to make 
for itself as enviable a reputation as has been made by Dr Goessmann, Dr Fernald and 


others of that well-known institution. 


The laboratory 
ing of colonial style, with French roof and brown-stone trimmings. 
asphalt, walls of brick and finished with white enamel. 
tains a dissecting room and sections for horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. 


is a two-story brick build- 
The floors are of 
The brick hospital barn con- 
The labor- 


atory is for the especial study of animal diseases, with microscopical rooms for the 


study of bacterial matter, lecture 


rooms, museum, office, etc. 


Many of our western 


states, with agricultural interests vastly greater, might well devote increased attention 
to the scientific study of farm animals, for the betterment of the live stock industry. 


obliged to eat so much poor cheese or not 
any at all. We are eating cheese with but 
little natural butter fat in it, and of this 
the consumer has a right to complain. An- 
other important feature of the experiment 
is that the fat must be native to the milk 
and not added, in order to get the results 
here mentioned. 





Feed for Horses—Beginning with the 
colt, give free access at all times to a little 
oats and bran. After weaning, a colt will 
eat almost anything. The first two years 
of a colt’s life determijmes his usefulness, 
and during this time he should be given 
proper attention. Boiled feed is a rapid 
fattener and must be used sparingly. Good 
hay with the oats and bran slightly damp- 
ened should be the main food. Corn can 
be added during the winter to advantage. 
For hay, a mixture of well cured timothy 
and clover is as good as anything and a 
feed of bright corn fodder once in a while 
can be substituted to advantage. 





Stock Queries Answered—H. G. T.: Lam- 
pas in horses is usually found in young ani- 
mals and is caused by the development of 
the teeth, resulting in an increased flow of 
blood to the roof of the mouth. This will 
pass away as soon as the teeth are full- 
grown. In very bad cases, pricking the roof 
of the mouth with a needle and bathing 
with a teaspoonful of alum dissolved in a 
pint of cold water will afford some relief. 
Soft food should be given. In older animals 
where the teeth are fully developed, give 
the following: Aloes 1 oz, soda carbonate 














A DAIRYMAN’S PROFITS. — 


There is more money in 
working your head than 
your hands. There is 
more butter in running a 
Little Giant Cream Sep- 
» arator than in skimming 
by hand—25 per cent 
more. The Little Giant 
costs no more than the 
pans will in the long run. 
It will pay you to adopt 
modern up-to-date dairy 





methods. Send for Cata- 
logue No. 34. It’s free. 
BRANCHES: P. M. SHARPLES, 
Toledo, O. Omaha, Neb. 


Dubuque, Ia. St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


West Chester, Pas 





ORE BUTTER. 


and better butter is what every cow 
owner desires. This demands some- 
=e better in the dairy than the old 







milk pan or the modern creamery. We 
Aquatic Cream Separator. 


ators cost too much money and 

require too much machinery. This costs less than 
the | interest on the money and is better. Sepa- 
rates closely and hooves the cream in the best 
[7 Made in 4 sizes, from 1 to 15 cows 
Easy to clean, and easy to operate. 
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‘AguaTic C CREAM SEPARATOR .. 
actory Sar. Watertown, N 
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Preserving Surplus Summer Butter. 
F. W. MOSSMAN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





About the most convenient way of pre- 
serving a small quantity of butter for fu- 
ture family use is to wrap each lump of 
butter by itself in a clean and moistened 
piece of thin muslin and.then pack in stone 
jars. Tubs will do if perfectly sweet and 
not leaky. Keep the butter covered with 
a clear brine made by bringing to boiling 
point and holding for some minutes a so- 
lution of salt in water. It should be made 
ef good butter salt, free from odor, and 
pure water, and the solution should be sat- 
urated, i e, there should be as much salt 
added as will dissolve. After boiling slight- 
ly for eight to ten minutes, set in a cool 
place and when thoroughly cooled the brine 
may be poured over the butter. 

Be sure to keep the butter well under the 
brine by means of a slight weight placed 
on top of it. If the butter is allowed to 
float it will come in contact with air and 
be injured. The boiling removes the air 
from the brine and destroys the ferments 
which may be present in the salt or water. 
Keep the jars covered and on the bottom 
of the cellar or other cool place. If tubs 
are used put them on a board or a stone 
tov prevent the hoops rotting off. It ought 
to be understood that butter for long keep- 
ing must have the buttermilk very thor- 
oughly removed at the time it is made. 
Treated in the Manner indicated there 
should be no difficulty in preserving the 
summer butter surplus for the following 
winter and spring consumption. 





The Cost of Raising a Heifer. 





They have gone into this subject very 
fully at the New Hampshire experiment 
station. Morse found (Bulletin 58) that a 
heifer when 16 months old and weighing 
600 to 700 lbs represents a cost of from $23 
to 29. Assuming that the calf was dropped 
Oct 1, the cost is $9.57 for the first five 
months or 44c a week on winter feed, the 
next three months cost 64c a week, five 
months’ pasturing from $1.50 to 2.50 per 
head, the remaining three months’ feed 65c 
per week, a total of $28.81. “By closer feed- 
ing, as shown by the data from Kansas, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin experiments, the 
cost should be reduced about 20 per cent or 
about $23.” 

The supposition is that these calves were 
carefully fed. They ‘“‘were fed much more 
freely with hay than was necessary, owing 
to its cheapness.” It is added that high 
priced food such as ‘“‘whole milk, flaxseed, 
linseed meal and oats will cause the cost 
of the weekly ration to increase out of pro- 
portion to the gain, if fed freely. Flaxseed 
cannot be used with economy except in the 
first two or three months and the whole 
milk should be discontinued as soon as 
possible.’””’ The food consumed was figured 
at these prices per 100 lbs: Milk $1, skim- 
milk 20c, flaxseed 3.25, middlings 80c, bran 
70c, linseed 1.25, oats 1, hay 50c, mixed grain 
(two parts middlings, two parts oat;feed, 
one part linseed) 90c. 

That it costs from $20 to 30.to raise a 
heifer to 16 months old will be seriously 
questioned by lots of good farmers. The 
figure seems high, the more so because lots 
ef heifers at this age will not sell in the 
market for that price. It is also true that 
in the absence of any strict account those 
who raise calves are not in a position to 
state with accuracy just what they cost. 
Yet many a thrifty dairyman who has ac- 
cumulated a competency by: raising calves 
for himself or for his own herd of to sell, 
after thinking over these experiment sta- 
tion’s figures, will be reminded of the old 
farmer down east, who on his. deathbed 
made bequests of $100,000, and when asked 
by his lawyer how he had. accumulated 
Such a property during his lifétime on a 
Small, rocky and sterile farm, replied with 
the old-time glitter of shrewdnéss in his 
eye: “Well, I have always made ita‘ prac- 
tice to buy steers in the fall, feed "em all 








DAIRY AND 


winter and turn them off in the spring at 
a loss.”’ 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 





Bloody Milk—s. E. K. has a cow which 


gave bloody milk from one teat. The cream 
that was collected from the milk obtained 
from the other teats made bitter butter. 
There are two causes for bloody milk. One 
is the result of a spongy condition of the 
glands of that part of the udder, the other 
ulceration or sores in the tube of the teat. 
The best remedy for the first cause is to 
bathe the affected portion of the udder with 
cold water twice a day and give the cow 
a teaspoonful of sulphate of iron twice a 
day in bran mash. If it is from sores or 
ulcers in the tube of the teat, mix 20 er 
tannic acid, 1 oz glycerine and 1 oz water; 
inject a little of this with a small syringe 
into the teat after each milking.'Bitter milk 
or bitter butter is caused by a bacterium, 
but it is not easy to ascertain where the 
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bacterium comes from, The udder should be 
washed before the animal is milked,. as it 
may be that the bacterium drops into the 
milk during the operation of milking. 





Lumpy Jaw—J. D. wants to know if 
there is any remedy for lumpy jaw in cat- 
tle. This disease is curable in its. early 
stage, but when the jawbone becomes dis- 
eased and there is a discharge of foul 
smelling r-atter it is incurable. Fleming’s 
lump jaw cure is coming into general use, 
and deservedly so. It really cures in a 
great many cases, and the makers (Flem- 
ing Bros, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il), 
are reliable. 


RE Se Ee ee 

How to Salt Butter~The quantity of salt 
will depend entirely upon the wishes of 
the customer. Foreigners salt their but- 
ter but little, while Americans require 
about an ounce of salt to a pound of but- 
ter. This must be evenly distributed, to 
prevent streaking. 
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SEPARATORS 


Save $10.- 


Per Cow 


Per Year. 
Send for new 1899 catalogue. 





Western Offices: 
Ranvo.ren & Canat Sts. 
CHICACO. 





‘THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices : 
1102 ArcH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

















The U.S. Triple Current Separator 


is noted for its 
THOROUGHNESS OF SEPARATION, 
EASE OF OPERATION, AND DURABILITY. 


More Than Fulfils Expectations. 


BALDWINSVILLE, 


n. e 


The No. 5 Improved U. S. Separator more than fulfils my 


expectations. 


It runsso easy and is so little trouble to separate 


the milk from 10 cows that I have decided not to get the power 
Iintended buying. Then the ease with which it can be cleaned, 
its simple and Strong construction, the quickness of replacing 
any part shouldit ever become worn, and its gheroug® skim- 


\ . ming should recommend the Improved Uz. 


S. machines to 


every one in need of a first-class separator 


Write for large illustrated catalogues. 


LESTER W. LOVELESS. 


Free. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 











A Milk Cocter 


is a device for cooting milk quickly 
just after it is taken from the 4 
gine ry is to expose every 
ticle of itto the air, thus cooli 













ng 
it _ driving out ali bad odors 

erms which spoil milk very 
aunsély and reduce its value. 


The Perfection Milk Cooler and Aerator 
this riectl and better than any other, Send for 
a? and free catalogue of Farm and Dairy supplies. 


LEWIS, Manfr., Box 14, Cortland, N. Y. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the publishers of this paper 
to admitinto their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at anytime give our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 27, 1899. 











Memorial day is real enough now in a 
thousand homes which one short year ago 
could meet the day and its observance with 
comparatively light hearts. To all of us 
who know and feel its meaning it can 
never be else than a day lifted out of the 
weary present and set down in a sweet 
past, with the mist of growing years lifted 
and leved faces brought near once more; 
a day when memory blinds our eyes, per- 
haps with tears, to the brighter prospect 
stretching.away ahead. And yet Memorial 
day is not a season of mourning; it cannot 
be, in the nature of things. Our dead gave 
their lives, consciously or half consciously 
or in the warm impulse of youth, in obedi- 
ence to an inner and higher command, and 
they have fulfilled their noblest destiny. 
Pity is for the living, not for the dead. 
The lowly, great Nazarene seemed for the 
moment heartless when he bade mourning 
friends to leave the dead to bury the dead, 
for the living needed their service, but his 
eye commanded a sweep whose grandeur 
left no room for shadows or vain regrets. 
The past but merges with the future in 
that. glorious perspective, and beckons us 
onward, building on the foundation which 
our dead heroes have laid. 





An attempt is being made by New York 
city banks to charge 10c each for collecting 
all small checks that come to them drawn 
on country banks. Any such _ tax will 
eventually have to be paid by people in 
the country who draw these checks. It is 
in effect a tax to prevent the use of checks 
in rural communities. This is rank fool- 
ishness on the part of New York banks, 
and one that is being taken advantage of 
by other cities whose banks offer to con- 
tinue to receive and collect country checks 
without extra’ charge. Every possible én- 
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couragement should be offered to people 
in rural districts as well as in towns and 
cities, to use banks and employ checks. 
This increases *the convenience of doing 


business as well as the amount of evi- 
dences of value that circulate as money. 
The proposed postal check, to take the 


place of postal money orders and to be 
issued free of charge, ought to be author- 
ized by the next congress. In connection 
with the traveling postoffice it would solve 
the problem of conveniently remitting 
small sums by mail, and would make the 
people independent of this 10c tax certain 
banks would impose, 





Farmers’ Trusts. 





The term “trust,” as popularly used, 
means a nefarious and overcapitalized com- 
bination to -force up prices. There are, 
however, certain forms of co-operation, 
both in general industry and in agriculture, 
to which this criticism does not apply, 
though they are often spoken of as trusts. 

For instance, the organizations of milk 
producers who supply the Boston, New 
York and Chicago markets are often called 
trusts, though their purpose is merely to 
secure better prices to producers without 
advancing the cost to consumers. This is 
done, or the effort is made to do it, by bet- 
ter management from the farm to the con- 
sumer, reducing expenses by simplifying 
the business, stopping its leaks, reducing 
the number of middlemen, cutting down 
their commissions, regulating the surplus, 
insuring a better distribution of the prod- 
uct, ete. 

Just so the grape growers of western 
New York and northern Ohio have success- 
fully co-operated to market their product. 
More or less effective work along the same 
lines has been done by fruit growers in the 
southern states and the central west, espe- 
cially as conducted by the American fruit 
growers’ union. The Greeley potato grow- 
ers and the melon producers in the great 
Arkansas valley of Colorado are success- 
fully working along the same line. 

On the Pacific coast, effort in this direc- 
tion has proven more or less successful. 
Various fruit growers’ unions have done 
much to mitigate the abuses in marketing 
oranges and lemons. The raisin growers’ 
combination proved so successful that even 
in spite of many drawbacks and causes of 
dissatisfaction the combination has been 
renewed for another year. The California 
wine makers have likewise co-operated 
with results to their great advantage and 
without detriment to the actual consumer 
of their goods. The latest is an effort to 
bring all the prune interests of the Pacific 
coast into one pool through which to mar- 
ket this special crop. 

We see nothing objectionable in the pur- 
poses or methods of such co-operation. In 
fact, the more intelligently and thoroughly 
farmers co-operate the better it will be for 
them. Of course much depends upon the 
method and the management employed and 
the degree to which the individuals stand 
together. As a general thing, however, it 
is safe to say that the agriculturists of this 
country have got to do more work along 
this line in the future than in the past. 
They need to form more corporations, they 
need to work together more and more and 
they are going to do it. 

The increasing confidence of the farmers 
in their ability to do just this thing is one 
of the most significant signs of the times, 
which but few people have as yet discerned. 
This confidence is not confined to the west, 
but permeates every part of the country. 
We found it everywhere in the 27 states we 
recently visited. This confidence should 
not resu:t in wildcat organizations or in- 
flated bubbles that must inevitably burst, 
but we do expect to see a greater and 
steady increase in sensible, conservative 
and well managed efforts among the farm- 
ers everywhere to buy together and sell to- 
gether in their own locality, as well as on 













































































% more comprehensive scale throughout 
county, state or nation. 

Our American farmers see that it is quite 
useless to expect the state to do this sort 
of work for them, and they are more and 
more determined to do it for themselves, 
Self help always was the best help, as the 
future of this movement will afford fur- 
ther proof. Nor is this co-operative spirit 
in any way contrary to the public welfare, 
neither does it prevent any individual or 
organization from criticising the overcapi- 
talization and extortion that have come to 
be practiced by certain promoters and ad- 
venturers in the industrial world. The 
rural community wants the benefits of co- 
operation, but does not wish to abuse the 
idea nor have others do so. 

The demand comes from all sections of 
the country for the general introduction of 
the traveling postoffice. The postoffice de- 
partment at Washington has received so 
many applications that it has prepared 
a formal acknowledgment, concluding with 
this statement: “It will probably require 
a test of many months before the depart- 
ment can definitely determine whether it 
will be practicable to extend this service 
to other parts of the country.” This is 
just about the reply we expected would 
come at first, and it is well that a certain 
amount of experience should be had with 
the new idea. In order, however, to give 
this scheme a proper test, it will be neces- 
sary for the department to establish 25 or 
50 such traveling postoffices in different 
parts of the country, and we hope our read. 
ers will persist in urging this plan upon 
the department until this much is done. 
We have no doubt that the result of such a 
comprehensive.test would fully confirm the 
advisability of a universal introduction of 
the traveling postoffice. When that time 
comes, the localities that have most persist- 
ently and unanimously demanded this con- 


venience will stand the best show of being 
among the first to get it. We hope our 
readers will keep up their pressure until 


a sufficient number of these traveling post- 
offices are established to give the matter a 
thorough trial. 


A working exhibit is always attractive at 
any fair or exhibition. That is why efforts 
should be made to secure displays of ma- 
chinery in operation, plowing matches, tests 
of strength of horses or cattle, scientific 
experiments to determine drafts, etc. -At 
a state fair the state experiment station 
and agricultural college might also have a 
working exhibit—students and professors 
actually doing some experiment or educa- 
tional work. At county and local fairs, some 
sort of school work in operation could be 
shown. Local artisans and expert workers in 
various lines should be encouraged to show 
just how they do their work. To see chil- 
dren and adults, animals and machines ac- 
tually doing is always fascinating. The 
young folks should be encouraged to show 
their trained animals and intelligent pets. 
A modern cooking school would attract the 
women and children. If these ideas are 
worked out in a bright way, in connection 
with other features, the fair will teem with 
vital human interest. And this means that 





it will be a genuine success. Now is the 
time to begin. 
a 
A fraudulent concern, located in New 
York city under various names, has so- 


licited and received consignments of farm 
produce from 300 country shippers, from 
Florida to Maine, making absolutely no 
money returns. It is to prevent just such 
nefarious practices that Minnesota and 
Illinois hayg enacted laws, described in 
American Agriculturist last week, compel- 
ling commission merchants to take out li- 
censes that the crooks may be exposed and 
punished. New York legislators have been 
working along the same line. 


anaetaeaneeiiainans cote 

No need to go to the Philippines to dis- 
play courage. There is a good home de- 
mand for heroes not afraid to do their full 
duty as town and county officials, 











A Generally Full Onion Acreage. 





The cultivation of onions on a commer- 
cial scale is such a specialty that the acre- 
age, one year with another, is not particu- 
larly susceptible under ordinary influences 
to change. The preliminary investigation 
as to the ’99 acreage just completed by 
American Agriculturist brings out the fact 
that the area seeded to this crop does not 
differ materially from that of a year ago. 
Further details will be published at a later 
date, it now appearing that in most of the 
sections given over to this specialty the 
outlook is fairly promising for a full acre- 
age and a good rate of yield, this of course 
dependent largely upon later weather con- 
ditions. As a rule our. correspondents, 
these including the leading growers of the 
U S, report a full acreage. Exceptions are 
found in southern Wis, northern Ind and 
portions of N Y and the Ct valley. While 
some high prices were realized during the 
late winter months, the bulk of the ’9& 
crop left farmers’ hands at low figures. 
Also more or less of the stock held for a 
considerable time kept poorly, rotting bad- 
ly or sprouting with the close of winter. 
These facts have discouraged many novices 
in the business who have dropped out this 
spring, while those engaged in onion cul- 
ture are not disheartened by accidents. 

Long a successful specialty in Mass and 
Ct, onions are this year given about the 
usual attention. This is true of eastern 
Mass, while in the upper Ct valley the 
acreage is variable. In some sections of 
Hampshire Co a little more than usual, oth- 
ers a little less, farmers going more into 
tobacco. Crop seeded late, weather dry up 
to the middle of May, detrimental to a good 
catch. About the usual acreage probable 
in Vt. Across the sound on L I, acreage 
slightly less than last year, farmers just 
beginning to work the crop which is up 
and growing well. Orange Co, N Y, sends 
reports of drouth. Acreage, however, fair- 
ly liberal and while in some towns smal- 
ler, indications of increased rate of yield 
give this county a possible increase over 
last year. The important onion section in 
central and western N Y sends auspicious 
reports. One of the best-posted men in 
Madison Co says the acreage of red on- 
icns is double that of last year, but a cor- 
responding decrease in yellow in his town; 
another correspondent in the same county 
estimates an increase of 10 per cent, crop 
in splendid condition. Wayne Co shows up 
well in acreage, especially onlow muckland, 
with less attention given this crop on up- 


land. The season late, but onions looking 
well. Around Syracuse acreage about the 
same as last year, crop going into the 


ground under favorable conditions. 

A late spring in northern Ohio delayed 
the crop, but acreage is nearly normal. 
Around Painesville the stand is fine and 
prospect exceptionally good. A little fur- 
ther west in Lorain, Medina, Wayne, etc, 
the acreage, according to returns to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, is about the same as 
last year, and while the crop is put out 
rather late is now looking well. A corres- 
pondent at Creston estimates acreage there 
only 90 per cent. Still further toward the 
Ind line in such important onion sections 
as Hardin Co, reports from some corres- 
pondents estimate a falling off, others a 
full area. Complaint of hot weather in 
April destroying small fields and of dam- 
age by cut worm, but in the main prospect 
is for a full crop, subject to later modi- 
fication. 

So far as conditions are concerned at this 
early date these are in the main favorable, 
although here and there are complaints of 
drouth. In some instances seeding was 
late and complaints are noted of weedy 
condition, but as a whole May finds onion 
fields generally promising. 


A Big Year in Breadstuffs—Foreign 
shipments fiscal year ’99 closing with June, 
will make a splendid showing, but will fall 
behind last year in coarse cereals. Wheat 
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and flour exports show a gain for the ten 
months just closed, but a decided falling off 
in April compared with the big business 
in ’98, 

EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 


———April--——.._ --10 mos end’d April~ 
1899 1898 1899 1898 


Wheat, bu, 4,620,328 10,989,371 121,767,127 121,228,786 
Total value, $3,463,923 811,064,262 $90,947,014 $113,318,129 
Av value, 74.9¢ 100.7¢ 74.7¢ 93.5¢ 
Wheat flour,bbls, 1,478,298 1,198,145 15,509,209 13,134,879 
Total value, $5,499,371 5,429,383 $62,074,043 $57,826,212 
Corn, bu, 12,995,436 22,750,706 140,595,906 161,666,843 
Total valwe, $5,371,701 $8,226,732 $55,463,907 $55,878,282 
Av value, 41.3¢ 36.2¢ 39.5¢ 34.5¢ 
Cornmeal, bbls, 30,620 46,636 693,957 705,418 
Total value, 66,722 $106,978 $1,550,177 $1,483,769 
Oats, bu, 1,463,390 4,444,041 21,540,605 55,923,858 
Total value, $472,300 $1,469,415 $6,777,259 $16,031,019 
Oatmeal, lbs, 3,311,733 9,500,501 50,999,151 67,061,444 
Total value, $75,414 191.631 $1,116,959 $1,387,430 
Rye, bu, 180,337 127,239 8,890,543 11,672,477 
Total value, $113,777 564,534 5.128,929 $7,268,697 
Barley, bu, 97,366 479,000 1,905,392 10,351,214 
Total vaiue, $68,273 $276,068 $1,201,280 $5,128,603 








Total, 8:5,131,466 $27,429,003 224,259,568 $257,322, 141 


Adulterated Cottonseed Meal—More or 
less of that on the market is adulterated 
and quotable $1@2 less than standard 
goods such as sent out by the American 
Cotton Oil Co. Analyses show these cheap 
goods deficient in two or three particulars, 
and naturally there is a degree of uncer- 
tainty in determining their feeding values. 
“We hope the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions will come in contact with some of 
this low grade meal, carrying guaranteed 
analysis of 8% per cent ammonia,” writes 
the American Cotton Oil Co. “We have 
analyzed not less than 20 different sam- 
ples, none of which has been found to con- 
tain more than 6 to 7 per cent ammonia, 
zome running as low as 4 per cent.” 





Legal Small Fruit Packages—A new law 
prescribing dimensions has been placed on 
the statute books in N Y. This provides 
that the standard of measurement for buy- 
ing and selling strawberries and other 
small fruits shall be the quart, to contain 
when even full 67 cu in; the pint 33%, and 
the half-pint 16% cu in. All manufacturers 
of small fruit packages less than the ca- 
pacity indicated must plainly mark upon 
each one the word “short.” Infractions of 
the law requiring the observance of these 
specifications to be subject to a fine of 
$5 to 25. The new law, which does not 
take effect until Jan 1, 1900, was introduced 
by Assemplyman William A. Tripp of 
Dutchess Co. 





Peppermint Situation continues one of 
quietude. Low prices in oil prevail, and lat- 
est advices from the mint fields are of the 
same tenor as previously, restricted acre- 
age. The N Y wholesale market for mint 
oil is 75c@$1 per 1b in tins. 


Tomatoes for Canning shouli command 
good prices all the season. Reported most 
of the canning establishments in Ind have 
sold in advance the entire output of the 
season of ’99, securing good prices. Grow- 
ers should be permitted to enjoy some of 
the benefits of this prosperity. 


A Field Bean Section—The acreage of 
beans will be fully equal to that of last 
year. The crop in this section is about 
evenly divided between marrow and pea 
beans. Mills Prize, a blue-pod medium bean, 
is being introduced and meeting with favor 
on many farms.—[S. R. B., Wyoming Co, 
N Y. 


Our Legal Adviser. 


Wide Tires—J. A. P. (N J): There seems 
to be no statute in New Jersey requiring 
the use of wide tires on wagons. 


Rights of Owners—A., N Y: A running 
stream of water passes through the farms 
of A and B. B allows his ditch to become 
filled up and refuses to open it. A goes 
on B’s land and opens the ditch. Can A 
collect pay from B for doing the work? A 
certainly has no claim against B for so 
doing which he can maintain. A rail fence 
dividing the above farms is owned equally 
by A and B. A replaces the fence by a 
stone wall. To whom do the rails belong? 
Each retains his half of the rails. B can- 
not be deprived of his half without his con- 
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sent even if he has been benefited by the 
stone wall. 


Road Rights—Subscriber, N Y: U 8S 


mail wagons on the highways must not be 
hindered and if they are hindered the dri- 
vers have greater powers in the way of re- 
moving such hindrances than have private 
individuals. The. supervisors of highways 
are the proper persons to whom to make 
complaint if the highway is obstructed. 





Trespass—Chickens, N Y: If you raise 


chickens and they trespass on your neigh- 
bor’s land, it is your business to fence them 
in and not his to fence them out. If you 
do not keep them at home he can sue you 
for the trespass of the chickens, but he has 
no right to kill them, and if he does you 
can sue him and recover. 


Cannot Kill the Hens—c. B. (N Y): A 
land-owner has no right to kill his neigh- 
bor’s hens when he finds them trespassing 
on his land, but must content himself with 
his legal remedies, that is, a suit at law 
for trespass. Notice to the offending neigh- 
bor of your intent to kill the hens if they 
are not kept at home would be a mere 
threat to do an illegal act, and would not 
vary the case. It has been decided that the 
poisoning of a man’s hens, after complaint 
of repeated trespasses and warning of an 
intent to kill them, was a wrong worthy of 
action at law. 








Free to Sufferers. 





THE NEW CURE FOR KIDNEY, BLADDER AND 
URIC ACID TROUBLES. 





Almost everybody who reads the news- 
papers is sure to know of the wonderful 
cures made by Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
the great kidney remedy. 

It is the great medical triumph of the 
nineteenth century; discovered after years 
of scientific research by Dr. Kilmer, the 
eminent kidney and bladder specialist, and 
is wonderfully successful in promptly cur- 
ing kidney, liver, Lladder and uric acid 
troubles. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private prac- 
tice, among the helpless too poor to pur- 
chase relief, and has proved so successful 
in every case that a special arrangement 
has been made by which all readers of 
American Agriculturist who have notalready 
tried it, may have a sample bottle sent free 
by mail, also a book telling more about 
Swamp-Root and how to find out if you 
have kidney or bladder trouble. When writ- 
ing mention reading this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist, and send your ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. 
Y. The regular fifty cent and one dollar 
sizes are sold by all first-class drug- 
gists. 


Lee’s Lice Killer 


don’t have to be taken on'’=s8 
faith as to results. A pan me 
you simply paint it where the 
fowls roost at night and next 


























them all, body lice, mites Ps 
other bugs and insects, and‘. 
shows you where the profits go. 
Seeing is believing. Get rid of 
mites and lice on the old fowls and 
about the poultry house now and 
you will have no trouble raising ¢ 
chicks in spring and summer. 
Cheaper than any other method, 
(only 75c for a gallon can), no hand- 
ling of fowls, no labor. Our 68 
Catalogue telling all about 
‘Insects” and diseases of poultry, 
Special sample offer to points where 
we have no agent. More nts wanted. 
GEO. H. LEE CO. Omaha Neb., or 68 Murray St. New Yor’ 








AT THE LOWEST PRICES EVER MADE. 
12 inches wide, 8 .57. 36 inches wide, ($1.72. 
18 ee Ty a 3 48 Ty Ty 2.28. 
24 ¥6 5 1.14. 60 S co 2.85. 
30 “ “ 1.43. 72 “ “ 3.42. 

Each roll contains 150 lineal feet _of first quality No. 19 
wire, galvanized after weaving, making it strong and dur- 
able. WE PAY FREIGHT on orders of 5 or more rolls to 
nearly all points east of Rocky Mts. Can ship from 
Chicago, lil., or Colchester, Ct. You and your neighbors 
can save money on Poultry Supplies. For samples, price 
lists and terms, address CASE & CO., Colchester, Ct. 


BEES! BEES! BEES! sin'sroar !%2,o'ty 


GLEARINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Itis handsome illustrated mag- 
azine and we send free sample capy with Book on Bee Culture and 
Book on Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in writing. 
THE A. i. ROOT CO. - MEDINA OHIO. 
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PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


Buying Co-operatively. 
I was never favorable to having a large 
purchasing grange fund, only sufficient to 
aid the purchasing agent in paying freight 
promptly. If each member would be punc- 
tual in payment I am sure we could make 
it advantageous to all by buying co-opera- 
tively: when we have a fund sufficient to 
ioan tc individual members the experience 
is that they are not prompt in making pay- 
ments, and it is but a brief length of time 
until the whole is lent out. I have found 
it best for the order and individuals for 
each member to furnish the money for his 
purchase, and if he has not the money in 
hand, it will pay him handsomely to bor- 
row for a few months, from some source 
out of the grange. The most successful 
members do this. In some instances it is 
almost impossible to collect the principal, 
say nothing about the interest, from mem- 
bers who use the grange fund. Again it 
gives our purchasing agent an immense 
amount of extra and unnecessary work to 
keep his books correct. I know a large 
grange fund is advocated by some members, 
but we advance another objection, that but 
few, it may be, are held liable for the 
payment of this fund, and interest has to 
be paid upon it for the whole time, whether 
in use or not. If members wish to pur- 
chase they will be amply rewarded by mak- 
ing strictly cash payments. If they do not 
have the cash, borrow it; if they cannot 
borrow it out of the grange, they shou!d 
not ask to borrow it from the grange. We are 
always willing as a brotherhood to aid 
each other, but know that an injurious ad- 
vantage may be taken if not guided by 
business principles.—[D. W. McVey, Cecil 
Grange, Md. 
Mt Bethel (Pa) Grange Hall. 
One of the most successful of 


granges in Northampton Co, Pa, 
Bethel, the youngest of the dozen. 


the 12 
is Mt 
That it 


nT BETHEL GRA NGE 


NO. NOS 





A SUBSTANTIAL GRANGE HALL. 


is organized for business as well as intel- 
lectual improvement and social minglings,is 
evidenced by the arrangement of their hall, 
for the cut of which American Agriculturist 
is under obligations to Brother D. H. M. 
Wolslayer. The 
building is 24 by 
46 ft with cellar, 
two floors and at- 
tic. The first floor 
consists of a 
small reception 
room and a large, 
commodious 
kitchen, The stair- 
way is also in the 
small reception 
room, On the sec- 


cotar — ond floor is a 
small reception 

| room, from which 

Saas Were Room there is an outer 
door to the main 

hall and to the 

ante-room. The 


main hall has a 
GROUND FLOOR. 




















LODGE ROOM. 





raised floor all 
around and a 
double platform for Pomona’s court. The 
hall is well furnished and papered and the 
grange has a complete paraphernalia for 
its work. It is a model grange in this sec- 
tion of the country and is taking full ad- 
vantage of the buying and selling system 
and is fully working up to the grange rit- 
ual.—[W. M. B. 
Grange Notes. 


When a manufacturer or merchant sells 
a new kind of machine, he will send some 
one competent to set it up and run it. It 
is easy enough when you know how, but 
often difficult to the inexperienced. When 





GRANGE—TOBACCO 


the grange was planted among the farmers, 
it was entirely new to them. It was a mag- 
nificent machine and every neighborhood 
took one, but very few knew how to make 
it do efticient work. It is not surprising 
that some should fail. It is encouraging to 
know that it has passed the period of its 
tutelage, reached its majority and is re- 
sponsible to itself for its conduct. Its prin- 
ciples are better understood by its mein- 
bers and when intelligently presented to the 
public challenge, criticism.—[Past Lecturer 
F. J. Robinson, Ind State Grange. 


TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


Imports of Cuban Leaf. 

The use of Cuban tobacco appears to be 
greatly on the increase. The table below 
shows the quantity and value of importa- 
tions covering a considerable period. Note 
the constant increase in quantity. The 
Weyler edict of 1896 stopping exportation 
from the island caused our imports to as- 
sume enormous proportions during 1896. 
After the edict went into effect our imports 
at once dropped almost into _ insignifi- 
cance, but with the closing of the war and 
planters again resuming work, imports of 
considerable quantity may be looked for 
this year. 

IMPORTS AND VALUE OF CUBAN LEAF. 





Pounds Value 
 cckisansscdpladeokeat bees 9,200,000 $4,700,000 
BE danndecnccceducdsasceman 9,700,000 3,900,000 
ae ss 10,900,000 4,100,000 
MT. 44.000<0000eeqenebeenaede 11,800, 4,400 ,000 
en eer 11,501,749 4,607,705 
BD dcadccccccedawseceotuada 13,447,789 5,676,540 
DT snddudnsccseekiammaanalll 16,916,695 7,106,233 
. stigencesdtemeanneaaml 16,092,108 7,141,465 
a eee 432, 7,997,015 
ae ere «++ «21,694,881 8,940,058 
DEE: -6266000+0s0uasendensunat 14,578,246 5,828 964 
BD 6060566e6ctee eeeeewsses 175, 7,271,794 
SE -¢ccwansddns de aeesa tee’ 26,771,317 10,613,468 
MD i<cdctcgaanel ee is cobnwicd 4,410,073 2,306,067 
REEF . Pee + «+ +4,401,796 2,883,2 


Tobacco Pays Enormous Taxes. 


The tobacco industry of the country cer- 
tainly pays all, if not more than its rightful 
share of taxes, to keep Uncle Sam on his 
feet, even while engaged in warfare. By 
the table below, the tobacco industry paid 
internal revenue taxes during the first 
three months of 1899 of $13,155,506. The 
takes paid during Jan, Feb and Mar, 1898, 
on tobacco amounted to $8,216,070, or a dif- 
ference of nearly $5,000,000. There has been 
a considerable falling off of taxes paid and 
therefore output of cigarettes, the past 
nine months, at one time over $400,000 taxes 
being paid. While stocks of leaf tobacc 
on hand are greatly reduced, and especial- 
ly of all the best grades from whatever 
section, yet the large output continues and 
is likely to do so in the future, whether 
the quality of same be good or bad. 


INTERNAL REVENUE RECEIPTS FOR THREE MONTHS 








Jan ‘Feb Mar 
Cigars, $1,242,195 $1,185 ,968 $1,436,237 
Cigarettes, 332 ,66 321,519 307,693 
Snuff, 145,477 148 384 223, 
Tobacco, mfgd, 2,582,109 2,689,215 2,521,578 
Miscellaneous, . 11,063 3,149 4,506 
Total, 4,348,234 4,493,767 


4,313,505 





NEw YoRK—Wayne Co plants a fortnight 
late. Acreage will be largely increased. 
Growers well pleased with last years’ crop, 
prices and yield; old crops all sold, recent 
prices being at 11 and 12c per lb round.—In 
Onondaga Co, a Memphis grower reports 
a sure increase of acreage if plants can be 
found to set. Many failures of seed beds 
because of neglect of growers in watering. 
The inquiry for old goods continues strong 
and fillers are in demand at 8c. Wrappery 
lots are held at 12 to 15c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—AS everywhere else in 
growing sections, there is a scarcity of 
filler leaf in local markets in Pa. What- 
ever is left can command good prices any 
day. Hav seed B’s command 12 to lé4c. 
Transplanting is now well under way and 
fully as large an acreage as in ’98 will be 
set. C. B. Groff of Leacock began setting 
May 6. With the favorable weather of the 
past two weeks, plants should be getting 
well rooted. , 

MARYLAND—Total receipts of Md tobacco 
at Baltimore warehouses last year were 
36,292 hhds, the largest crop with two ex- 
ceptions since 1886. Nearly 6000 hhds Ohio 
leaf were also sold. Stocks on hand at 
present are not in excess of the average 
usually in the warehouses, 


VirGiInrA—Tobacco plants are a compara- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEE, 





Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver. 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise. 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this effice. 

Copy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, te go on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

The rate for the “ farmers’ exchange” 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


advertising is 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 


1 Strawberry Plants. Prices reduced; 25 varieties tand 
and Water Fowls. Catalogue freee CEDAR PARK FARM, 
Somerset, Mass, 





CABzAG8. Colerz, Tomato, ke ings Asparagus Plants for 
RN yitle: Price right. Steck’ good. JOHN FRASER, Salem, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


R°z Comb Brown Leghorn Eggs, 15 for $1. Best stock, 
Dederick’s Full Circle Hay Press, self feed, latest improved, 
14 x18, nearly new. Cost $350; will sell for $200. A. K. FOLLE!T, 
Granville, Ohio. 


E . A. BLAKESLE 
printing Acme milk tickets. Millions of them used. If you 
haven't seen them yet, send for a sample. 


I HAVE a few more of those small English Yorkshire Pigs, 10 
weeks old, $10 per pair. W. H. ANDERSON, Greece, N. Y. 


ATENTS—American and Foreign. STANTON WEAVER, 
Attorney, Washington, D. C. 





Hartford, Ct., just makes a business of 











Large Circulation 
Does It. 


One party in Ohio writes: 
vertise under head of Farmers’ Exchange in American 
Agriculturist, for I always get good results. Think it 
must be due to your having wide-awake farmers as sub- 
scribers and your large circulation.” 


“TI find it profitable to ad- 








tive failure in Powhatan Co, and 
some will plant their tobacco land 
in corn. Should they have plants 
they will be too late for tobacco to 


mature well and an indifferent article does 
not pay the cost of producing. 

IN NEW ENGLAND many set tobacco last 
week and the work is now generally being 
pushed. Transplanters have met with un- 
usual sale this year. We hear of no scarc- 
ity of plants, and on the other hand, many 
report very fine ones, stocky, thrifty and 
strong. The weather for transplanting has 
been almost perfect. Growers have hardly 
anything to sell. All will put in their usual 
acreage, some a little more and every one 
is hopeful for another good crop. 


Tobacco Notes. 


The farmers of Kent and Hssex counties, 
Ontario, the peninsula opposite Detroit, 
Mich, raised nearly 10,000,000 lbs tobacco 
last year, as the consequence of high prices 
from a very small acreage in 1897. Prices 
for the ’98 were not half what the ’97 sold 
for, and an earnest attempt has been made 
to sell this tobacco by sample in Liverpool. 
English merchants look favorably upon 
Canadian tobacco, but are willing to pay 
but a low price. F. V. Chalmers of A. 
Chalmers & Co, one of the leading English 
tobacco importing houses of London and 
Liverpool has been inspecting the tobacco 
of the two counties. His investigations 
of offers have evidently not been satisfac- 
tory, for growers are now organizing the 
Essex tobacco corporation with a capital 
of $50,000. Growers will attempt to handle 
— crop and prepare it for the foreign mar- 

et. 

Cuba’s fine tobacco lands as well as the 
leaf industry are to be merged into one 
huge corporation or trust. The Havana 
Commercial Co has bought the interest of 
an English syndicate and will take entire 
control about July 1. The Havana Co 1s 
an American corporation and will develop 
the fine Vuelta Abajo leaf section as never 
before. 

The tobacco display at the Paris exposi- 
tion will occupy space 17x40 ft. Any grower 
desiring to exhibit leaf in any form should 
communicate with Dr Milton Whitney, U 5 
dep’t of agri, Washington, D C. 








Agricultural Prosperity in Jersey. 


This is brought out in the full and very 
interesting report, just published, of the 
26th annual meeting of the board of agri- 
culture, héld the past winter at Trenton. 
In his annual report, Sec Franklin Dye por- 
trays the sharp competition which Jersey 
farmers must ever and always face, and 
endeavors to point out lines along which 
they should work in order to secure ade- 
quate recompense for money and time in- 
vested. He places great and needed stress 
on the value of farming in such manner as 
to derive the most benefit from natural ele- 
ments serving to increase the fertility of 
the soil, and hints at the possibility that 
the time may be drawing near when it will 
pay farmers who own wheat lands to grow 
wheat as a market crop even here in the 
east. The area under wheat in N J has 
been reduced in less than two decades 28,- 
000 acres. In good years, as high as 20.3 
bu per acre have been secured, a yield far 
in excess of the general average, taking the 
country at large. Is it not worth while 
to put forth special efforts to increase the 
yield to 25 and 30 bu per acre annually? 
The number of farms in N J approximates 
40,000, embracing a capital for land, fences 
and buildings alone of $160,000,000; this ex- 
clusive of live stock and implements. The 
secretary wishes a system might be in- 
augurated for securing statistics of farm 
crops showing what are earnings of this in- 
vestment. During the year about 30 farm- 
ers’ institutes were held in the different 
counties of the state, arranged and con- 
ducted by the secretary in co-operation 
with local farmers’ organizations. 

Looking toward more profit in agricul- 
ture, Sec Dye believes it would be a valu- 
able movement to hold in all of our cities 
producers’ and consumers’ institutes to 
set forth before consumers of milk, butter, 
fruits and some-other farm products, the 
difference in composition, purity and food 
value that exists in different articles of the 
same general class, resulting in a better 
demand for these various products, Greater 
reform is needed in the construction and 
location of dairy barns, in the location of 
the water supply, and in the sanitation 
of country homes. The suggestion is made 
that more attention be given sheep hus- 
bandry in N J, now almost a lost art in 
spite of tens of thousands of acres perfectly 
adapted to this business. In an address 
President Denise emphasizes the value of 
farmers’ institutes, and says they are al- 
ready beginning to bear good fruit in many 
places in the state. In a paper upon honey 
production, William F. Case places the 
average output in the U S at 50,000,000 to 
75,000,000 Ibs annually, worth approximately 
$5,000,000. The published report contains a 
number of valuable papers read by various 
members of the bd of agri. No doubt a lim- 
ited number of the reports are available to 
those who apply for them. 


ONTARIO, 


Rugby, May 15—Winter wheat was badly 
killed in Feb, but has come out rapidly 
during the last few weeks. Vegetation is 
vigorous and woods are green. This is a 
splendid locality for fruit growing. 


NEW YORK. 
Apalachin, Tioga Co, May 22—The drouth 


was broken by a fine rain May 18. The dry 
weather hurt wheat and rye to a certain 








extent. Early sown oats look fine. Corn 
and potato planting is the order of the 
day. Recent frosts did not hurt fruit. 


Strawberries are blossoming very full and 
the prospect is good for a large crop. The 
organizing of the local union of the F S 
M P A has been a benefit to the farmers, 
for not in the past five years has milk been 
1%c per quart for the month of May. F. H. 
Palmer has begun work on the foundation 
for his warehouse. 

Athens, Greene Co, May 23—Light rains 
are helping grass and grain, which were 
very short and backward. Most of the old 
hay is out of the country and but little of 
it has netted over $5 per ton, most of it 
still Jess. From present indications the 
only full crop of fruit promised is the ap- 
ple crop. Pears are very unevenly dis- 
tributed; some orchards are well set, oth- 
ers very lightly. In most orchards some 
trees have a good showing, while many 
trees adjoining and in apparent health are 
entirely barren of fruit. Spraying has be- 


Sun for fungous diseases. John H. Brandow 
Mrs Brandow, who has 


has sold his farm. 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


been managing it, will join her husband in 
California, where they will make their 
future home. At the sale of his farm tools 
and implements very low prices were re- 
ceived. Henry S. French has the founda- 
tion laid for his new house to replace the 
one burned a few weeks since. Wilsie Had- 
den last week took out about 50 yearlings 
for parties in town to be pastured on the 
mountains at $2 per head for the season. 
F. C. Stewart of Geneva experiment sta- 
tion expects to visit P. W. King the last of 
this month. Any one noticing any plant 
or fruit diseases is asked to meet him, or 
to notify Mr King, who is associated with 
Mr Stewart on the Eastern N Y horticul- 
tural society committee to investigate and 
report on diseases. 

Floyd, One’. Co, May 22—The weather 
has been very dry. Farmers are through 
planting potatoes and have much corn in. 
It looks as if there will be an increased 
acreage of sweet corn. Peas and oats do- 
ing well. Farmers have had fine weather 
to put in crops. Apple tree worms promise 
to do much damage. Plum trees blossomed 
full and grapes look well. Farmers along 
Black River railroad are waging war with 
the milk station companies. 


Glenville, Schnectady Co, May 23—The 
recent rains were much needed. Grass and 
winter grain looking well. Oats are up 


nicely and many have finished planting 
corn. A larger acreage than usual is being 
planted. Heckeler brothers will plant 60 
acres. Fruit trees of all kinds are full of 
blossoms, but tent caterpillars are very 
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numerous. Hay is bringing $11 per ton and 
a few were fortunate in keeping it until 
this time. More farmers than usual are 
raising vegetables for market. The price of 
eses has not been below 1l4c this spring. 


Lexington, Greene Co, May 22—Farmers 
are getting their spring work done in fine 
shape. Plenty of pleasant weather but very 
little rain. The ground is getting very dry 
and hard. Forest worms have begun work 
with renewed energy. The horn fly is also 
here and is very troublesome, The prospect 
for apples and pears is very promising; 
plums a failure and small fruits badly 
winter-killed. Blackberries and blackcaps 
fared the worst. Meadows and pastures are 
looking very well; stock all out to grass. 
The creamery patronage is increasing; 
creamery uses about 6000 Ibs of milk per 
day. 


Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co, May 22—- 
Farmers are two weeks ahead of last year 
with general farm work; nearly all corn 
planted and some coming up. Potatoes look 
well; small acreage planted owing to. the 
searcity and high price of seed. Llay is 
selling better and farmers do not talk as 
discouragingly about their business as a 
year ago. Gardens are early. Dutchess 
county farmers are taking much pride in 
their gardens. Late sown rye winter-kill- 
ed badly as did wheat. Early sown pieces of 
beth look well. Prospects for fruit @2n- 
couraging, all kinds except peaches blos- 
soming freely. Strawberries will be early 
this year. Calves are high and spring pigs 
very low. 








The @itment | fland = 











ARIZONA ~ 










McCormick 
Binders 
McCormick 
Mowers 
McCormick 
Rakes 

— 


ea 
McCormick. 
Corn Harvesters 
McCormick 
Husker 
and 
Shredders 
are the 
best in 

the world 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 


Pumps water without any atten- 
tion or expense for 


IRRICATION. 

Big Increase in Crops 
Independent of Rain 
Higher Prices. 

Early Crops 

POWER SPECIALTY CO, 126 Liberty St., New York, 










4 have a Ranch in Southern Cal- 
Exchange for Farm— ifornia which I will exchange 
fora farmin N. Y. or Conn. No agents. Send_descrip- 
tion, price, etc. No postals answered. S. A. WOOD, 
Elmhurst, . L, 








BAILEY’S HYDRAULIC RAM, 


Runs 24 hours a day and 365 days a year. 
‘xperience. 


mean Water Water Water 


FOR FOR 
House Stock Irrigation 
Once started costs one cent 
per month. As simple as a 
wheelbarrow and as efficient 
as a Corliss Engine. ’ 


Information and instruction in 
plain terms. Prices on Ram or 
complete outfit by return mail, 
Address 


PRYCE W. BAILEY, Expert, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Colesville, Broome Co, May 22—Recent 
wet weather has been good for grass, 
spring grain, etc. The new creamery is re- 
ceiving an increasing amount of milk daily. 
Butter is worth about 19c per lb at the 
creamery. The most of it is sold in the 
New York market at satisfactory prices. 
Some farmers are offering old hay at about 
$3 per ton, as they want barn room for the 
new crop, which bids fair to be large. 
Henry Baker has engaged as clerk at the 
grange store. Some of our enterprising 
poultrymen sell their eggs to hotels and 
boarding houses in Binghamton and get a 
little more per doz than local buyers are 
paying. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, May 23—Copious rains 
for the past few days have given the ground 
a complete soaking and vegetation has 
taken on new life. A heavy white frost the 
night of the 14th injured early potatoes 
and tomato plants; in some places they 
were cut to the ground. It is reported that 
strawberries are injured in some localities. 
Fears are entertained that fruit buds and 
blossoms were injured. An expert from 
the Ithaca experiment station gave an 
illustration of the method of spraying fruit 
trees last week at Cigarville under the aus- 
pices of the Patrons of Industry. Farmers 
for miles around were in attendance and 
were well pleased and enthusiastic on the 
spraying subject. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, May 22— 
Farm work is well advanced. Oats look 
well. The usual acreage has been. planted 
to potatoes. Grass promises another big 
yield this season. Plums and pears will be 
very light. Few tent caterpillars. Pota- 
toes have fallen to $1.50 per bbl and are 
slow of sale. More than the usual acreage 
has been sown to onions. Jay Herrington 
is making extensive improvements on the 
McCoy farm. The Buskirks butter factory 
is receiving increased patronage and giv- 
ing general’ satisfaction. Good cows 
are in demand at high prices. Farm 
help is very scarce and commands higher 
wages than last year. F. D. Mosher has 
been delivering large quantities of nursery 
stock. Forest fires have been numerous 
and extensive. Roads are fairly good, but 
sO many bridges are gone and numerous 
washouts that Commissioner Pine hardly 
knows where to begin first. William Hill 
is building a new horse barn and carriage 
house. 

Fort Ann, Washington Co, May 22—Oats 
have come up very well. Farmers are 
through planting potatoes, with an increas- 
ed acreage. Seed is very high and scarce. 
Potatoes for table use will be very scarce 
before the early ones come on. More early 
ones planted than usual. Corn planting is 
under way. Grass on low land is looking 
well. Cows giving a good flow of milk. 
Old Hartford cheese factory is getting 
more milk now than last yéar at same 
date. Theodore Bakér is cheese maker. But- 
ter very low and poor prospects of better 
prices. Potatoes are 65 to 70c per bu. Orlie 
Alexander has bought a cream separator. 

ar . come ships cream to Troy. Pat- 
rick Sullivan patronizes the separating sta- 
tion this season. He tried it last season and 
thought it paid him better than to ship milk 
to the city. Deacon Brayton is very busy 
nowadays putting up Page wire fence. Jer- 
ry Dempsey is nearly ready to raise his 
new barn. Joseph Dodge is working his 
own farm this season. Vernon Race works 
the Jared Otis farm this season. 


Fulton, Oswego Co, May 22—Oats all in. 
Water froze quite hard the night of the 
14th. Some early corn is up and of good 
size. p 

Hilton, Monroe Co, May 23—The spring 
has been very dry with very little rain until 
May 20. Land never worked better than 
now, and all farmers are getting it ready 
for corn, cabbage, potatoes and beans. The 
last named is the chief farm crop raised in 
this vicinity. As to fruit prospects, every- 









thing looks very favorable for all kinds. 
Trees are blossoming reasonably full. Ap- 
ples, all varieties, except Baldwins, have 


blossomed well. The peach crop looks very 
favorable at this writing, and enough fruit 
is setting to warrant the expectation of a 
good, fair crop in this section. It is said 
that prospects are good for a peach 
erdp all the way west to Niagara 
Collamer, whose farm 
Agriculturist described and 
last season set, out over 2000 
mostly German 


Falls. _ “ae 
American 
illustrated 
more trees this spring, 
3 
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prunes and a few cherries. Mr Collmer re- 
turned last week from Mantou island in 
northern Lake Michigan where he had been 
employed by Newhall & Son in setting out 
a large apple orchard. Wheat, oats, barley 
and grass look well, and the prospects for 
them are fairly good. Nearly every farmer 
in this vicinity is spraying fruit trees this 
year. This work never was done so thor- 
oughly as it is being done now. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, May 22—A very nice 
rain fell May 11, also one on May 13, mak- 
ing a great improvement in crops. Young 
stock is turned out to pasture and some 
cows. P. D. Helmer ships veal from Evans 
Mills, paying 4%c. Buel Ward has a fine 
flock of lambs. First-class hay is worth 
$8. Spring work is about done. 


Medway, Greene Co, May 
count of cold, dry weather, 
grass have looked poorly. Cherry 
and plum trees blossomed well. Most 
varieties of apples and pears, excepting 
Sheldon pears and Baldwin, Spy and King 
apples are blossoming full. The acreage te 
oats and potatoes is less than last year. 


Northumberland, Saratoga Co, May 23— 
There have been two heavy frosts. this 
month. Hay is very high in this section. 
The Liberty wall paper mill is nearly com- 
pleted and will employ 300 hands. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co, May 24—Winter 
wheat and grass do not look very promis- 
ing. There is a slight increase in the acre- 
age of corn planted, and other crops about 
the same. Reuben Britten has set out 100 
young apple trees. Hay is worth $10 per 
ton. Williams Bros are remodelling their 
house. The Mechanicsville creamery is re- 
ceiving cream from about 300 more cows 
than last year. Spring pigs are bringing $2 
to 2.50, butter 18c per lb, eggs l4c per doz, 
potatoes $1.75 to 2 per bbl. 

Vernon, Oneida Co, May 22—There was 
frost the morning of May 15. Very little 
rain up to that date. Crops promise 
to be light. Apples blossomed full, but the 
trees are overrun with worms, The greatest 
agricultural industry in this county is the 
canning business and the farmer is at the 
mercy of those who run it. The dairymen 
in Vernon are very much disappointed in 
their business. 


Distribution of Injurious Insects—E. P. 
Felt, state entomologist, makes the follow- 


22—On ac- 
rye and 


» ing preliminary report on the distribution 


and ravages of inj@rious insects in the 
state, as determined by reports obtained 
through the voluntary entomologic service 
of the state: In certain localities the apple 
tree tent caterpillar and the forest tent 
caterpillar are doing much damage. In 
many cases the ravages of the apple species 
are due to neglect in previous years. Dep- 
redations of the forest tent caterpillar are 
somewhat local and are confined largely to 
maples. In Dutchess Co, bud worm some- 
what in evidence, tent caterpillars not up to 
the average, and plant lice not present in 
numbers. Apple aphis is present in small 
numbers, but grapevine flea beetles doing 
much damage. Genesee Co: Tent cater- 
pillars very destructive. South Byron 
highway commissioners have ordered the 
destruction of cherry trees along the roads. 
Canker worm numerous where it had been 
present before. Wire traps put on too late 
or else the fall canker worm is present. Few 
pear psyllas present. Common asparagus 
beetle and currant worm present in some 
numbers. Livingstone Co: Apple tree tent 
caterpillar a most serious pest, and apple 
aphis somewhat injurious. Asparagus beetle 
a bad pest. Onondaga Co: Apple tree cater- 
pillars eating everything where not destroy- 
ed. Small measuring worm dcstructive to 
apple, maple and chestnut trees, and plant 
lice attacking peach trees and curling their 
leaves. In Orange Co: Insect-eating birds 
more abundant during the past two or three 
years, and their presence is shown in the 
decrease of noxious insects Rockland Co: 
Fewer tent caterpillars than usual; pear 
midge has done its work, and apple and 
cherry aphis have appeared. Birds are 
fewer than usual. Washington Co: Tent 
caterpillars not plentiful. Wayne Co: Both 
common and _ twelve-spotted asparagus 
beetles present. Tent caterpillars doing 
great damage. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Brookfield, Tioga Co, May 22—Germina- 
tion was somewhat delayed by drouth, but 
recent rains have improved _ conditions. 
Farm work has progressed rapidly. Pas- 

















tures are fairly good. Most of the spring 
sown grasses have been very slow about 
coming up because the ground was too dry, 
Apples, pears, plums and cherries bloomed 
well with good prospects of a large crop of 
fruit. Tobacco plants are very forward in 
some beds; other beds grow very slow. 
There was a heavy frost the night of the 
98th; mercury registered four degrees below 
freezing. There are four cheese factories 
in successful operation in this town. This 
is a dairy town. Some farmers have lost 
many lambs and some sheep. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Monongalia Co—J. S. Boner, one of the 
oldest and most prominent Patrons in the 
state, died at his home in Marshall Co last 
week. His death will be a severe loss to the 
order. The grange in West Virginia is hold- 
ing its own loyally. One grange in Ritchie 
Co and one in Marion were recently reor- 
ganized by State Master T. C. Atkeson. 
The peach crop in West Virgina was entire- 
ly destroyed by the severe winter, but there 





fruits. Wheat is looking well and crops 
generally. in good condition. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Canterbury, May 17—Farmers have 


planted a larger acreage of potatoes this 
year, and are now planting corn. The cold 
winter killed peach buds and apple trees 
have not blossomed as full as last year. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


The Winning Hand. 


W. T. BECKER. 








It has been said, and not without a great 
deal of truth, that farmers as a class are 
the hardest lot of men on earth to get 
organized for mutual improvement and 
benefit. Be that as it may, he who runs 
away with the idea that the farmers of to- 
day are the same loose mass they were 
a quarter of a century ago, is a man who 
knows not whereof he speaks. The farmer 
is becoming educated, not only along the 
lines of book learning, but in the methods 
which must be employed if he would at- 
tain success in his business; if, indeed, the 
enjoyment of the slight margin of profit he 
is allowed to make on most of his products 
may be called success. The farmer, more 
than ever, is alive to the fact that only by 
organizing and presenting a solid front to 
the enemies of his prosperity, is he to 
attain to what is his right. True it is that 
great efforts have been made to effect or- 
ganizations among farmers, and some of 
these have been seemingly crowned with 
success in point of numbers and enthusi- 
asm; but bickerings, jealousies and strife, 
fostered by inimical interests, by ignorance 
and indifference have* been sure to creep 
in and destroy the organization before the 
plans of its founders reached fruition. 

Thus have farmers’ organizations become 
a reproach and a laughing stock among 
those who fatten at the farmers’ expense. 
These people take no account of the fact 
that the tillers of the soil of to-day are 
a hundred years in advance of those of 
even a generation ago, in education and 
enlightenment, and in those essential ele- 
ments that go all the way toward forming a 
class of intelligent and self-reliant yeo- 
men who are watching with keen interest 
the trend of events and who will not much 
longer tolerate the continual abrogation of 
their rights and privileges. 

Recent action taken by the Five States 
milk producers’ association in standing by 
their officers and keeping their organiza- 
tion intact in the face of the difficulties 
through which they have recently passed is 
a proof of the existence of this liberal spirit 
of independence engendered by the later 
day education. It is indeed a sign of the 
times and those interested will do well to 
heed it. Under the 1 .istaken idea that fail- 
ure to score in the first attempt to sell the 
product at living prices means failure and 
disintegration for the ass’n, the dealers are 
“putting the screws” to the producers all 
along the line, the hand of oppression fal- 
ling heaviest in most instances upon those 
who have taken the most active part in 
the affairs of the association. But, as an 
editorial in a recent number of American 
Agriculturist tersely puts it, ‘“‘two can play 
at that game,” and from the looks of the 
thing it is nearly time that the producers 
begin to maneuver for their innings. 

It is a fact undisputed that the milk deal- 











ers of the Gréater New York are reaping 
a rich reward from their business, mean- 
while keeping the producer at a figure but 
little above the cost of production. Relief 
for the farmer through the channel of a 
syndicate organized for the purpose of han- 
dling the whole input of milk’ has failed 
once, and the means, so apparent, would be 
soon forthcoming to down any or all at- 
tempts along similar lines. Desperate dis- 
eases require desperate remedies. I am not 
an aider or abettor of strikes in any form, 
and deplore the necessity of a movement, 
which though just the end to be attained, 
will cause innocent persons to suffer tem- 
porarily, if those who now hold the reins 
of monopoly are foolish enough to hold 
out against the inevitable end. 

From the very nature of the product, milk 
cannot be shipped from a very great dis- 
tance to the place of its daily consumption; 
and from the same nature, producers living 
at a greater distance than a few miles from 
the shipping point cannot make a paying 
business of shipping milk. While a com- 
bination of several hundreds, or a few thou- 
sands of farmers having for its object the 
control of almost any other farm product 
would meet with immediate disaster, the 
peculiarly perishable character of milk 
places the measures for the relief of the 
producer directly into his own hands. New 
York city is no stranger to short milk fam- 
ines. With the F S M P A in control of 
four-fifths of the milk now daily shipped 
into New York, the solution of the “milk 
problem” should be easy. If the present 
supply were withdrawn, in what direction 
would the great metropolis turn for its milk 
supply even for one day? 

So, let the organization be kept up and 
let each week witness the erection of new 
local sections until in the near future the 
officers with the full backing of the milk 
producers of five states will be in a posi- 
tion to say to the milk dealers of the great 
city, ‘‘Our demands are just and reasonable, 
and unless you accede to these by a certain 
date, we will not ship any more milk until 
you do.’’ Under these conditions the deal- 
ers could not and would not hold out three 
days, while so far as the producers are con- 
cerned, they could hold out indefinitely. 
Farmers’ wives have not forgotten how to 
make butter and cheese, and indeed, there 
is no doubt but the pigs and calves would 
enjoy a few days’ rations of the pure stuff 
if there were no other means of disposing of 
it. The farmers are in the FS MPA 


to wir. Other plans have been tried and 
have failed. The plan outlined above is a 
sure winner. 


eR 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, a further reduction of 4c 
p qt went into effect May 16, making ex- 
change price 2c p qt, surplus price $1 09 p 
can of 40 qts. Receipts show some decrease 
from last week’s figures, 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended May 22 were as follows: 


Fluid Con- 

milk Cream densed 
NY.LE& West RR, 29,840 1,655 632 
N Y Central. 15,261 175 386 
N Y. Ont & West, 32,737 2,040 — 
West Shore, 16,989 925 147 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,15 188 76 
NY & Putnam. 3.661 _ “= 
New Haven & H, 8,862 16 _ 
Del, Lack & West, 38,339 784 — 
Long Isiand, 21 _ - 
N J Central, 1.792 35 — 
HRT Co, 2,772 98 -- 
Lehigh Valley, 7,217 196 16 
Other sources, 4.340 — _ 
Total receipts, 173,981 6,112 1,257 
Daily av this week, 24.854 873 180 
Daily av last week, 24,995 959 198 
Cor week last year, 23,640 683 236 


I have the best of assurance that the 
farmers and shippers east of the Hudson 
river hold themselves as a body loyal to 
any reasonable instructions that may come 
from the central association F S M P A. 
They seem not one whit less determined to 
accomplish their purpose, but more de- 
termined, if anything, and realize as never 
before the importance of maintaining our 
organization in good shape, armed and 
equipped for any work it may have to do. 
This fact alone gives me good courage and 
I think. warrants our: feeling quite sure of 
— success.—[E. G. Seeley, Connecti- 
cut. 





Additional Produce Markets. 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, old po- 
tatoes 85c p bu, onions $1 26, turnips 
25c, rutabagas 40c, new beets 1 25@1 50 p dz 
behs, radishes 25c, mint 60c, parsley 50c, let- 


AMONG THE 


FARMERS 


tuce 1, asparagus 10@i2c p lb, pie plant 2c, 
dandelions 40c p bu, spinach 75c, old beets 
60c p bu, carrots 50c, parsnips 75c, apples 4 
@4 50 p bbl, cucumbers 1 p dz. Fresh near- 
by eggs 15@16c p dz, fowls, dressed 12%c p 
lb, ducks and geese l4c, broilers 1 25 p pr, 
best beef 9 p 100 lbs, pork rib 7, live veal 
6c p lb, dressed 10@12c. Mixed oats 36@37c 
p bu, loose hay 12@18 p ton. 





Diseases of the Sweet Potato. 





This crop so important to the middle and 
southern states is subject to numerous fun- 
gous diseases, which destroy annually many 
thousands of barrels. Among these are the 
following: Black rot, which attacks both 
stem and root, causing the injured part to 
turn black. This may appear as soon as 
the young plants are set. To controi it, 
discard all diseased plants, spraying with 
bordeaux mixture if an attack is anticipat- 
ed, and do not plant in the same field where 
the disease appeared the previous year. 
Soil rot attacks the roots and the tubers, 
giving them the appearance of a string 
of beads. Rotate the crop to check the 
trouble and apply broadcast 400 lbs of sul- 
phur to an acre with a little kainit added. 
Soft rot appears after the tubers are stored, 
the potatoes shrivel and the black mass 
when broken has a disagreeable odor. The 
only way to prevent this is to avoid bruis- 
ing the tubers, store in dry places at a 
temperature of about 70 degrees and re- 
mcve and burn diseased tubers as soon 
as they begin to decay. 

Stem rot consists of dark lines along the 
stem just at the surface of the ground re- 
sulting in short shoots and decaying tu- 
bers. This can be cured by the rotation of 
creps and the use of vigorous and healthy 
piants. White rot attacks the tubers, giv- 
ing them a white chalky appearance and is 
controlled in the same way as stem rot. 
Dry rot attacks the underground part, 
causing the interior of the tuber to be- 
come dry and powdery. This is remedied 
by burning all the diseased roots at the 
time of harvest. Scurf causes the tubers 
to shrivel, giving them a rough, brown- 
ish and shriveled appearance. It is held 


in check by discarding all diseased tubers | 


in producing sets and rotation of crops. 
Disease of the leaf, usually leaf -mold, are 
known by brown spots which appear on 
the upward surface of the leaves and white 
spots on the under surface. This can be 
held in check by spraying with bordeaux 
mixture and destroying all related weeds 
such as morning glories and the like. These 
diseases and the remedies, suggested by C. 
O,. Townsend in Bulletin 60 of the Md exper 
sta, are of great_importance in sweet po- 
tato growing sections.. If his suggestions 
are cerried out faithfully these diseases 
can be controlled in most instances. 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, May 22—The past week 
has been cool and wet and grass has im- 
proved immensely. But the air was too cold 
for the flow of milk to show any marked 
increase, and it will require a spell of warm 
weather to bring it up to the flush of season. 
At a formal meeting of the board this after- 
noon, a weigh-master of butter and cheese 
was appointed for this board and a seal or- 
dered for his use. Power was also given to 
the committee to appoint weighers at other 
points where cheese is shipped by members 
of. the board. It is believed that this will 
have a good effect, particularly when cheese 
is shipped to interior points. It will be a 
protection both to the producer and the 
buyer. 

Large colored was considerably lower to- 
day, the supply being larger and the make 
nearer the end of the fodder season. Small 
white was relatively much stronger, some 
stock being bought by home trade, bringing 
last week’s prices. Buyers say they expect 
to lose money on the day’s purchases, ex- 
cept on the stock bought to fill actual or- 
ders. Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored 1016 bxs at 8%c, 923 at 85c; large white, 
21 at 8%4c,.70 at 9%&c; small white, 45 at 9%c, 
440 at 9%c; small colored, 120 at 9%c, 40 at 
94%c; consigned 5% bxs. Total 3247 bxs 
against 4399 one year ago, and 5389 two 
years ago. Sales of creamery butter were 
17 pkgs at 16%4c, and 12 at 17c, 

At Little Falls, sales were: Large colored, 
40 bxs at 8%4c, 160 at 854c; large white, 80 at 
854c; small white and colored, 3848 at Jc. 
Total 4128 bxs. Sales of dairy butter 23 
pkgs at 16@18c, mostly lic, 
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The Hop Crop and Market. 


At New York, the market is almost at 
a standstill as far as new business goes; 
quiet, with scarcely movement enough to 
furnish quotations. Brewers are evident- 
ly supplying their wants from stock on 
hand, or arrivals in fulfillment of previous 
contracts, and export demand is slow and 
only in small lots, The apathy of the mar- 
ket is succeeding in frightening some of 
the holders in the country, as reports from 
a few districts indicate that hops are be- 
ing let go at prices dictated by buyers. The 
quietude can be the only cause for any 
such action, as the whole situation is sta- 
tistically strong and encouraging. The 
principal home markets are almost bare’ of 
strictly -choice hops, and scantily supplied 
with any kind. Foreign markets are in 
the same condition, and exports from this 
country increase as the imports grow 
smaller. With the new crop still several 
months distant, it is evident, unless some 
very unexpected features develop, that the 
shortage must make itself felt in the mar- 
kets of this country and of the world. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 





N Y state crop of 1898, choice 16@17 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

N Y state, crop of 1897, choice, 8@11 

Pacific coast, crop of 1898, choice, 16@18 
prime, 14@15 
low to medium, 10@13 

Pacific coast crop of 1897, 6@1i1 

German crop of 1898, 47@55 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 


ending week Septl time 
May 16 last yr last.yr 
a,somestic receipts, bales, 761 293 143,037 121,971 
Exports to Europe, 2,026 187 100,271 87,412 
Imports from Europe, 344 «619 2,116 5,474 


NUREMBERG, Germany, May 5—The cool, 
wet weather of the last four weeks has 
greatly delayed work in the hop gardens. 
Orders from brewers are very small. It is 
worthy of note that for some time Saaz has 
appeared as a buyer, especially for Halier- 
tau. Otherwise business is very. quiet and 
prices have not changed. Prime moun- 
tain hops 31@33c, medium and small sorts 
and Aischgrund entirely lacking, Badish 
29@38c, Wurtemberg 29@35c, Hallertau 28@ 
38c, Alsace 28@34c, Spalt 30@38c. 


Hop Notes. 


Buyers are working through the hop dis- 
tricts of Oregon, offering llc for the new 
crop, with the usual advance at picking 
time. Cold weather has somewhat retarded 
the growth of the vines, but there is every 
prespect that the crop will be a good one. 

Hop growers in Marion county, Oregon, 
report the appearance of the hop aphis 
on their vines already. The vines close 
to the ground are covered with aphis 
which will spread rapidly as the weather 
becomes warmer. Their appearance is very 
much earlier than usual, and growers have 
commenced spraying against them. 

A new hop house is being constructed for 
Clark Bros of Mt Olivet, Sonoma Co, Cal. 
They have now a three-kiln dry house 
which will be remodeled and another kilf? 
added. The new structure will be 102x120 ft. 

Hop culture in British Columbia is mak- 
ing progress and fears have been ex- 
pressed that it would become a serious 
competitor with our own. Pacific coast 
growers as well as New York state. Hans 
Cc. Wahlberg, the well-known Portland (Or) 
hop dealer, than whom few are better 
qualified to judge, writes us: “I have made 
a study of conditions in British Columbia 
this spring, visiting the few growers who 
are there. Americans have nothing to fear 
as to competition from that section, how- 
The editor was not able to visit 


ever.” 
British Columbia when on the _ coast, 
but from all that was learned  be- 


lieves Mr Wahlberg’s opinion is the right 
one. 

W. R. McKay, a prominent hop raiser in 
the Willamette valley, Ore, states that the 
hop crop there is very promising this sea- 
son. Th® vines are growing more evenly 
than for some years past. Growers at 
Champoeg have refused to contract the 99 
crop, although 12c has been offered them. 


ec 
License—G. F. V., N J: It ‘s not neces- 


sary to obtain a license in order to buy and 
sell grain. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND* 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YHAR AGO. 





























Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 
1899 | 1898 | 1899] 1898 | 1899 } 1898 
Chicago ........ ~| .7256|1.65 | 3254] 3444] 2714 28% 
New York ...... 8144)1.60 39%) .39 3144) .33hq 
Boston .........- _- 44 | 45%, "36% | ‘39 
CN icnanbias 74% 1.50 34%] .36° | .30 | “30 
St Louis......... 76 /1.22 3254] .3314| .28 | .33 
Minneapolis ...| .70% 1.55 | 349] .33 | 2t | 29 
London .. énane ches 89 ji 54 | 46%) 54 —_ — 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades} Wheat | Corn | Oats 
— aa? ar 33% | 237% 
Sept........ 7 741, | _ Stl a: 20 % 











PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN US AND CANADA. 


This ° week | Last week | One yr ago 





Wheat, bu, | 25,468,000 \~ 26,028,000 | 25,914,000 
GIO. os occas 16,998,000 | 19,160,000 31,649,000 
Oats. gee waked | _ 4,708 3,000 7,674, 000 ll, 775.0 000 





At “Chicago, the news affecting the w heat 
market has been more favorable to prices, 
these advancing 3@4c from the low point 
to a level around 73c p bu for May and 
74c for July and Sept; natural reactions 
whittled off a little of this gain. Influ- 
ences at work included a repetition of re- 
ports indicating insect damage in a num- 
ber of the winter wheat states; from south- 
eastern Europe came reports of lessened 
crop prospects owing to serious drouth. 

The foreign markets have shown more 
tendency to recover, buyers’ possibly 
considering the price low enough. 
Home stocks are moderately ac- 
tive on both cash and_e speculative 
account and bearish operators have not 
shown particular aggressiveness. The vis- 
ible supply seems to be decreasing in ear- 
nest, and while exports of wheat and flour 
are not considered especially important 
they meke a liberal showing. 

Some of the influences at work in corn 
would have served to help the market but 
for the inertia of traders and the disposi- 
tion to sell out at every show of profit. 
‘All domestic markets are quiet and fairiy 
steady, there is a moderate shipping move- 
ment, No 2 mixed is quotable around 32% 
@33c p bu, July a shade premium. 

In oats nervousness on the part of the 
skorts has induced better buying, May 
advancing to 27%c p bu last week, subse- 


quently reacting a little, July 23% @24c. 
September meanwhile has remained dor- 


mant around 2le. The stocks of contract 
grade are very small and the visible sup- 
ply less than last year. A fairly good de- 
mand exists for cash oats of the various 
grades. 

Rye has shown more firmness under small 
receipts, restricted offerings and little in- 
quiry from ..ay shorts. No2in store 61@62c 
er fuliy 2c gain, No 3 60c; July quotable 
around 54%4c., 

The barley market is a small affair, offer- 
ings restricted and buyers somewhat in- 
different. Quotations cover a range of 35 
@40c P bu for poor to choice, fancy a slight 
Premium, 

7rass seeds are dull, due partly to the 
fact of restricted offerings. Quotations are 
With ut important change, contract prime 
timothy $2 25@2 30 p ctl, do clover seed 6 05 
@6 1. Frime new clover seed, Oct delivery, 
has keen offered at 7 40. 

At New York, wheat has averaged rather 
dull yet with elements of firmness under 
the reports of further crop damage in the 
west. No 2 81@81%c p bu in store, flour 
dull but steady. Corn quiet and indiffer- 
ently supported, sales around 40@41%c p 
bu for No 2 in store, carlots on track and 
yellow corn a premium. Oats without im- 
portant change, No 2 mixed 31%@32c, white 
and clipped 34@39c. Barley dull at 48@55c p 
bu. Grass seeds neglected with good to 
fancy clover > wotable at $5 50@6 50 p etl, 
and timothy 2 75@3 25 p ctl. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT “OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIJ?PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, southern po- 
tatoes $4@450 p bbl, old 45@52c p 
bu, new carrots 35@40c, spinach 1 50@1 75 
p bbl, summer squash 2@2 25 p bbl-cra, 
cucumbers 30@50c p dz, radishes 5@8c, as- 
paragus 75c@1 40. Fresh nearby eggs 13@ 
13%c p dz, western 12%@l3c, turkeys 12@ 
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18¢c p Ib 1 w, 14@16c d w, fowls 10%@l1lic 1 w, 
11@12c d w, ducks 11@12c 1 w, 13@14c d w, 
chickens 13@1l4c d w, Baled timothy hay 
12 50@13 v ton, pressed 11@12, loose 12@14, 
rye straw 7@8. 
At Rochester, 
lb, ducks 12c, 


dressed chickens 12@13c p 
fowls 12c, turkeys 13@l15c, 
live ducks 8@9c, fowls 10@1lc, turkeys 12c, 
fresh eggs 13@l4c p dz. Old carrots 25c p 
bu, new cabbage $2 50 p cra, cucumbers 2 40 


p dz, old turnips 20@25c p bu, lettuce 20@ 
25c p dz, radishes 20@25c, potatoes 65@70c. 


Hay 7@10 p ton, oat straw 5@7, rye straw 6 
@8, middlings 16@17, bran 15@16. 
At Watertown, live fowls 7@8c p lb, tur- 


keys 8c, veals 4%c, dressed fowls 7@8c, 
ducks 12c, turkeys 12c, veals 64%@7c, pork 


$4 50@5 p 100 lbs, cow beef 4w6, loose hay 8 
@10 p ton, oat straw 4@5, oats 32c p bu, 
corn 40c, potaoes 60@65c p bu, fresh eggs 
11%@12c p dz. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
ch Rose potatoes 45@48c p bu, White Stars 


50@55c, new cabbage $2@2 25 p bbl, southern 
beets 2 50@6 p 100 bchs, squash 1@1 25 p bu- 


bskt, strawberries 7@10c p qt. Fowls 1144@ 
12c p lb d w, roosters 8c, chickens 25@35c, 
squabs 2@2 50 p dz, fresh eggs 13%@l4c p 
dz. Ch baled timothy hay 13@13 50 p ton, 
No 1 12 50, mixed 10@11, straight rye straw 
8@9, tangled 7 50@8, oat 7@7 50, bran 16@17. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, _ strictly 
fresh eggs 12%.@18c p dz, chickens 15@20c p 
lb, springs 23@25c p bu, cabbage 1 50@2 p 
lb, springs 23@25c, fowls lic, ducks 8@8%4c 
White potatoes 45@55c p bu, cabbage 1 50@3 
p cra, lettuce 25@30c p bu-bx, asparagus $1@ 
1 25 p dz, green peas 75c@1 25 p bskt, straw- 
berries 3@6c p qt. No 1 timothy hay 12 59 
@13 p ton, No 2 11 50@12, clover mixed 10 50 
@l11, straight rye straw 8, tangled 6 50@7, 
wheat and oat 6 50@8, bran 14 50@16. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

_1899| 1898] 1899] 1898} 1899] 1898 
Chicago, he 100 lbs .. | $5.65] $5.25] $4.00) $4.25 $5.5 35] $4.30 
New York...... -| 5.75] 5. = 4.15] 4.35) 5. 25; 4.50 
PD ccecccese sc6e . 50] 5.25) 4.10) 4.50) 5.35) 4.25 
Kansas City ......... 5.40} 5.00) 3.90) 4.20) 5.10 4.15 
Pittsburg ..........--- 5.50| 5.25): 4.05! 4.50! 5.15) 4.25 





At Chicago, the cattle market continues 
without important development, The sat- 
isfactory thing is the general steadiness pre- 
vailing in all directions. A large part of 
current supplies of beef steers command 
$4 75@5 35, extra quotable around 5 50. 
American cattle have been selling in Eng- 
land higher than a year ago, this helping 
the export trade. 


Fancy beef steers. $5 50@5 65 Poor to fcy bulls, $3 @ 450 
Good to extra, 1150 to Canners, 2 50@ 325 
1450 lbs. 500@5 40 Feeders, 4 00@ 480 
Com to fair, 1150 to 1400 Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 4 00@ 5 00 
Ibs, 435@475 Calves, 300 lbs up, 275@ 5 50 
Ch to fey cows and Calves, veal, 450@ 7 00 
heifers, 450@500 Milch cows, each, 25 00@50 00 
Fair to good cows, 3 25@4 25 


The hog market still confined to the 
narrow but substantially steady range of 
$3 70@3 95 for common to selected lots. 
Leading western markets are receiving a 
good many hogs, but supplies are not ex- 
cessive, considering the healthy condition 
of the packing industry, although packers 
maintain they ought to buy hogs cheaper 
owing to low price of provisions. 

Sheep continue to sell well. Receipts are 
liberal in the aggregate with the demand 
excellent and only on the occasion of an ex- 
cessive supply for a given day has any re- 
action been noted. Splendid prices are rul- 
ing, sheep selling largely at $5@5 35, choice 
westerns and yearlings up to 5 50@5 60; poor 
to fair lambs 4 50@5 50, good to extra 5 75@ 
675. A few lots of choice spring lambs 
weighing around 50 lbs have sold at 7@ 
8c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, the present week opened 
in a generally satisfactory manner in the 
cattle market, Monday’s supply, 50 cars, 
selling quickly at the general advance of 
about 10c. Quotations are as follows: 

Sixtra,’ 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $5 40@5 60 Poor to good fat bulls, #2 50 4 25 

, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, 500@525 Poor to good fat cows, 33 410 
EO add to 1100 Ibe. 410@475 Heifers, 700 to 1100 ibs, 704 75 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, cae Bologna cows, p hd, 8 oiierls 00 
Rough, half-fat, F’sh cows & springers, 20 00@55 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 3 ongd 30 Veai calves, 6 00@7 00 

Hogs have shown only moderate strength, 
Monday’s arrivals of 50 double decks sell- 
ing at easy prices. Prime medium $4 05, 
heavy droves 4, yorkers 3 90@4, common 
pigs and rough lots 3 65@3 85. Under mod- 
erate supplies the sheep market continues 
generally active, Monday’s sales showing 


about 10c advance. Good to choice butcher 
weights 4 80@5 15, yearlings and lambs 5 56 
@6 40, inferior lots usual discount. 

At Buffalo, cattle market active at 15 
@25ic advance Monday of this week, when 95 
cars arrived. Shipping steers $4 75@5 60, 
stock cattle 4 50@5 35, veal calves 6 75@7 25. 
Hogs easy; Monday’s supply 110 double- 
decks, Good to choice pigs 3 95, yorkers 4, 
medium and heavy droves 4 05. Sheep mar- 
ket steady, Monday’s receipts 90 cars, 
Lambs 5 75@6 80, sheep 3 50@5 25, inferior 
and culls usual discount, 

At New York, cattle fairly active and 
in most instances 10c higher. Receipts lib- 
eral in the aggregate but not burdensome. 
Medium to choice steers $4 85@5 50, fancy 
nominally a premium, good to choice dry 
cows, bulls and oxen 3 50@4 85. Veal calves 


selling well considering the liberal offer- 
ings, poor to prime 5 50@7 50. Hogs easy in 
tone with transactions at 4 15@4 30. Sheep 


market somewhat unsettled, choice lambs 
firm, wethers and mixed lots only steady. 
Common to choice sheep 4@5 30, lambs 5 50 
@6 50, fancy spring lambs 7@7 7 
The Horse Market. 
At Chicago, prices have been well main- 
tained owing to a demand better than is 
usually anticipated at this time of year. 
Quotations: 


or 


Express and heavy draft, $75@280 
1150 to 1400-1b chunks, 50@100 
Carriage teams, 200.@650 
Drivers, 60@300 
Saddle horses, 35@200 
General purpose, 25@50 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


The notable strength of the butter mar- 
ket at this season is a surprise to all 
concerned. The usual condition of the mar- 
ket just befcre grass goods arrive is weak 
and tending toward lower prices. This sea- 
son a gain of 3@4c has been made. The 
cause of the advance is mainly due to the 
scarcity of choice grades, this coming on a 
market already well cleaned out of all 
kinds. Buyers’ needs were urgent and there 
was no hesitancy in paying higher prices. 
Late advices, however, point to an _  in- 
creased make in the country with unsettled 
prices already prevailing and the strength 
may be only temporary. 

New York State—At Rochester, extra E!- 
gin cmy 20c p lb, fine 19c, N Y creamery iS 
@19c, extra dairy 16@17c.—At Watertown, 
ch country butter 15c, fair to good 13@14c. 
—At Buffalo, firm. N Y and Pa extra cmy 


18%@19c, prime Elgin 19@19%c, western 
firsts 18@18l%4c, N Y dairy 16@1lic, imt cmy 
3@13'ec. 


At New York,unsettled owing to the high 
prices. Western extra cmy 18c p lb, firsts 
17@17%c, seconds 16@16%4c, thirds 15@15%c, 
N Y extra cmy 18c, seconds to thirds 17 
@17%c, N Y fey dairy, half firkin tubs 17c, 
firsts 16@16%4c, fcy Welsh tubs 1i7c, 
firsts 16@16%4c, western imt cmy, firsts 14 
@l5ic, seconds 12%.@13c, western dairy 13@ 
14c, western factory 12@13c. 

At Ogdensburg, on May 20, 21 lots, 1213 
bxs, offered, 8%c bid. No sales on board, 
but later on street bids raised to 9%c and 
all sold. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in ample 
supply and moderate demand. Elgin and 
other western separator cmy extra 19ec, 
firsts 18c, seconds l17c, imt cmy 13@16c, 
ladles 13@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm under light 
receipts. Extra separator cmy 20@2I1c p !b, 
firsts 18@19c, gathered cream extra 18@19c, 
firsts 16@17c, imt cmy 16@l1ic, ladles 14@l1lic. 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady. Ch 
cmy tubs 20c.p 1b, prints 21c, dairy 12@138c. 
—At Cincinnati, in fair demand. Fcy Elgin 
emy 19@20c, Ohio separator cmy lé6c, gath- 
ered cream 14@l5c, dairy 10c. 

At Boston, new cheese in moderate sup- 
ply and steady. New cheese: N Y small ex- 
tra 10c p lb, large 91%4@10c, firsts 8@9c, sec- 
onds 6@7c, Vt small extra 10c, large 9144@10c, 
firsts 8@9c, seconds 6@7c, western extra 
twins 91%2.@10c. Old cheese: N Y and Vt 
extra 12c, firsts 10@1llc, seconds 8@9c, sage 
10@12c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Buffalo, in light de- 
mand. Fey full cream, new 944@10c p I), 
dairy made 8@9c.—At Rochester, full cream, 
large 10%@lic, twins 10%@lic. 


At New York, arrivals very moderate and 
prices unsettled in the absence of active 
demand. New cheese: Full cream, ch large 












white 9%c p lb, good to prime 9@9%%c, 
ch large colored 9c p lb, good to prime 
8144@8%c, ch small colored 9%c, white 94%@ 
954c, good to prime 9@9%c, common ‘to fair 
8@8%c, light skims ch small 7%@8c, ch 
large 7%c, part skims 7@7'4c, full skims 3 
@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm under short supply. N Y full cream, 
fey small 10%c p lb, fair to ch 9%@10c, old 
full cream 10%@12%c, part skims 6%@38c, 
Swiss 12@14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, receipts light, 
market firm. N Y full cream, large size 10% 
owne Dp lb, flats 10%@l1lc, small size 11@ 
114%4c, Ohio picnic 10% @1I1c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, firm at steady prices 
N Y full cream cheddars ilc p lb, Ohio 
fiats llc, limburger 13%c, imt Swiss 12c.—At 
Cincinnati, quiet and steady. Ohio flats, 
good to prime 10c, family favorites 10%c, 
twins 10%c, Young America 11%c. 

At Boston, buyers are holding off some- 
what and prices are unsettled. Vt and N 
H cmy 181é¢c p lb, northern N Y 18%c, west- 
ern, asst sizes 18%c, northern cmy firsts 
17@18c, eastern 16@18c, western firsts 17@ 
18c, Vt extra dairy 16c, N Y l16c, N Y and 
Vt firsts 15c, seconds 14c, western dairy 13 
@15c, western imt cmy, small tubs 15c, 
large 14%c, ladles 13@14c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 


At New York, dull and unsettled. Ch 
marrow $1 50 p bu, poor to good 1 15@1 45, 
ch medium 1 35, poor to good 1 10@1 30, ch 
pea 1 32%, poor to good 1 10@1 30, red kid- 
ney good to ch 1 75@1 80, white kidney 
1 80@1 85, yellow eye 1 37%@1 40, black tur- 
tle soup 1 70, Cal limas 2 52@2 55, green peas 


95c@1 05. 
Dressed Meats. 
At New York, firm and higher. Prime 
veals 10@10%c, fair to good 8%@9%c, com- 
mon 7@8c, light pork 64@6%c, medium 54@ 


6c, heavy 4@5c, prime spring lambs $5@6 
ea, poor to good 2@4, 
Eggs. 


At New York, 
with confidence. 
16c p dz, av best 


the best grades are held 
Fey new-laid, nearby 15@ 
144%4c, N Y and Pa av best 
144%c, western selected 14@14%c, regular 
packing 13%@l4c, southern 12@13¢c, culls 
$2 40@3 30 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, more berries are in the 
market, strawberries especially plentiful, 
apples in fair demand. Md strawberries 5@ 
9c p qt, Norfolk 5@9c, N C 5@9c, N C huck- 
leberries 16@20c, Fila pineapples $2@4 Pp case, 
Fla muskmelons*2@2 50 p bu-bx, Fla water- 
melons 1@1 50 ea. Western N Y Baldwin 
apples 3 75@5 p bbl, russets 3@3 75, Cal 
navel oranges 3 75@5 50 p bx, seedlings 


2 90@3 50. 
Ground Feeds. 


At New York, generally firm. Coarse 
corn meal 80@82c p 100 Ibs, brewers’ meal 
$1 05@1 08, grits 1 05@1 08, middlings 16@ 
17 p ton, winter bran 14 50@16 50, spring 
13 50@14 50, sharps 16 50@17, linseed oil 
meal 22@22 50, screenings 50@80c p 100 Ibs, 
strictly prime cottonseed meal 22 85 p ton, 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, arrivals are rather more 
liberal, but general strength continues. 
Prime new timothy hay 85c p 100 lbs, No 1 
80@8214c, No 2 67%@75c, No 3 57%4@6714c, 
clover mixed 55@70c, clover 40@50c, salt hay 
40@45c, long rye straw 35@42%4c. - 

Potatoes. 


At New York, old potatoes dragging, new 
in fair demand. N Y and western $1@1 75 
Pp 180 lbs, Bermudas, No 1 4@5 p bbl, No 2 
@3, New Orleans 2 50@3 p bbl, Fla and 
S C Rose 2 75@4, Chili White 2 50@3 75, Red 
2 50@3 50, seconds 1 75@2 25, Scotch 1@2 p 
168-lb sack, German 1@1 50, 

Poultry. 

At New York, a good demand for all 
choice sorts. Fresh-killed iced turkeys 11 
@12c p lb, toms 10c, Phila broilers 30@35c, 
western 20@30c, N Y Pa fowls 11%@12c, 
western 20@30c N Y and Pa fowls 11%@12c, 
18@21c, squabs $2@3 p dz. Frozen turkeys 
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11@1i4c p.lb, broilers, Gdry-picked 18@20c, 

scalded 15@16c, chickens 12@l14c. Live 

chickens 20@25c p lb, fowls 12%c, roosters 

8@lic, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 50@75c p pr, 

geese 75c@1 25, pigeons 30@35c. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, choice sonts firm in price. 
Asparagus $1 50@3 75 p dz, southern beets 
1@5 p 100 bchs, southern cabbage 2@2 75 p 
bbl-cra, lettuce 50c@1 25 p bbl, kale 30@50c, 
rhubarb 50c@1 p 100 bchs, radishes 25@40c, 
Fla squash 40@75c p cra, spinach 50@75c p 
bbl, string beans wax 1 25@2 p bskt, green 
1@2 2, turnips 50@75c p bbl, Bermuda onions 
1 25 p cra, hothouse cucumbers 40@75c p dz, 
mushrooms 40@75¢c p lb, tomatoes 15@20c 


P Ib. 
Wool. 

The market continues firm 
Ohio and Pa X X and above 
points 27@28c p lb, X 25@26c, No 1 28@29c, 
No 2 28c, Mich X ‘and above 21ic, No 1 26@ 
27c, fine unwashed 15@16c, Mich delaine 27@ 
28c, Ky, Ind and Mo combing and clothing 


and healthy. 
at seaboard 


¥% or % blood 22@23c, Texas fine, scoured 
basis 40@43c, northern free, spring 40@42c, 
Australian combing 67@72c, Cape clothing 


55c, combing 57@60c. 


LEAS OO 

Impaction—S. S. S. (W Va) had a horse 
which was fed on old, tough grass. The 
horse got sick and died, and when it was 
opened a portion of the intestine was im- 
facted with hard, dry feces. Horses should 
not be fed on old, tough grass, as it is 
indigestible and often causes death from 
impaction. Treatment for such cases is to 
give 1 oz aloes, 1 dram nux vomica at a 
dose; also give 1 dram each fluid extract of 
nux vomica and belladonna at a dose in % 
pint raw linseed oil 3 times a day. If the 
aloes does not operate in 24 hours give 40 
drops croton oil in 1 pt raw linseed oil at 
one dose. This or any other treatment will 
often fail in some cases to relieve the an- 
imal. For pin worms in the horse take 2 
oz quassia chips and steep them over 
night in a pint of cold wate.; then strain 
and add water to make up the pint. Clean 
out the bowels by injections of warm water, 
then inject the pint of quassia effusion into 
the rectum. Repeat in a week if necessary. 
For the cow’s sore eyes caused by eating 
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Mix 10 grains acetate of lead,10 drops tinc- 
ture of opium and 2 oz water. Put a little 
of this into the eyes with a feather twice a 
day. 








Colic—W. W. (N J): For colic give 2 oz 
tincture of opium and 2 oz spirits of nitrous 
ether at a dose in a pint of cold water, and 
repeat in one hour if not relieved. Usually 
4 qts of good oats at a feed 3 times a day 
will be sufficient for a work horse, but if 
the horse is large and hard worked he may 
need 6 quarts at a feed to keep him strong. 
The quality of the oats will make a differ- 
ence, There are several causes which would 
make a horse tire out, a weak constitution, 
want of proper food, making the horse do 
more work than a horse ought to do. It 
is also a symptom of heart disease. It 
would be necessary to examine the horse 
to give an opinion as to the cause. 





Blackleg—G. F. (N Y) has lost 3 year- 
lings with what he thinks is blackleg. This 
disease is caused by improper feeding, that 
is, the young animal is pushed ahead too 
fast. The result is that there is an oozing 
of the liquid parts of the blood into the 
tissues, which undergo decomposition, 
causing death. Also the result of over- 
feeding on soft, succulent food, which 
leaves the body of such an animal favor- 
able for the development of bacteria. There 
is no cure after decomposition has taken 
place. In the early stages of the disease 
give the animal % oz tincture chloride of 
iron, 30 grains quinine and 2 oz good 
whisky in % pt of cold water 3 times a 
day. This treatment will usually arrest 
the disease. If the animal is fed on good 
food and not too much of it, there is no 
danger of it becoming affected with black- 
leg. Blackleg vaccine has been used as a 
preventive, and it is claimed that the mor- 
tality from this disease has been greatly 
lessened. It is of no use as a curative 
agent. Cattle 3 years old and upward are 
not liable to take the disease. It is not 
contagious, but the same cause which will 
produce it in one will cause it in another. 





I have great regard for your paper, be- 
cause of the stand it takes in reference to 

















from a straw stack, examine to see if the F S M P A.—[H. J. Brown, Madison 
there is chaff in them, and if so remove it. Co, N Y. 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 


DEERING IDEAL. 


If itwere lacking in any of those qualities which 
farm use has demonstrated to be the prime 


requisites of a grain harvester 
b+ mr not be Ideal. Inthe Deering 





? DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. i 
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deal there is “ome lacking. 
1. The Deering Ideal is 
strong and rigid in build, 
g 2. 
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MONEY SAVED IS MONEY EARNED. 


If you buy an article of the proper quality you immediately cut off the 


expense of repair. 
money. 


To save repair saves money. 
You stop all expense of repair when you buy a set of 


To save money earns 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS. 


xhey. neither break down, warp, rot, get benee ms — thes tire ana 


indefinitely. Made to fit any okete any h 


Send for free iliust’d catalogue of these and our EL 


ELECTRIC WHEEL Co., 


CTRIC HANDY WAGON: 
Box 86, QUINCY, ILL. 
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Manifesto by Gomez. 
J 





General Maximo Gomez has issued a man- 
ifesto in which he reviews his negotiations 
with Governor-General Brooke and speaks 
of his love for Cuba and his sufferings in 
her behalf and advises the Cubans to ac- 
cept the $3,000,000 offered by the United 
States and return to their homes. General 
Gomez says that he protested to General 
Brooke against the sum offered by the 
United States as insufficient to accomplish 
the good intended, but as it was impossible 
to increase the amount he thought a mi- 
litia force of 10,000 Cuban soldiers could 
be found and that would settle the trouble. 

Gomez remarks that it is no disgrace 
that the Cuban soldiers should _ receive 
from a government which is able to pay 
sums that will relieve their immediate 
needs. He adds, “I am convinced that it 
is compatible with obtaining peace to have 
an army, with arms reserved to defend her 
against her enemies, and in the mean- 
time to be guarded as the relics of a glo- 
rious struggle. In my judgment, whether 
the arms were disposed of to the muni- 
cipalities or to armorers, it would be all 
the same under the intervening govern- 
ment. The Cuban commissioners, however, 
refused to agree with General Brooke and 
the Americans, and declined to fix dates 
and places where the Cuban soldiery could 
deli,er up arms and receive payment from 
the American paymasters after identifica- 
tion by their respective chiefs.” 

In closing Gomez advises the Cuban sol- 
diers to go to their homes ‘‘and to practice 
patience, which will be an additional proof 
of your heroism, In this way we shall re- 
construct most rapidly the homes conse- 
crated by the blood of martyrs, blood pours 
ed out in behalf of a purpose now attained, 
and thus begin this cycle of liberty, with 
the grandest prospect, preceded by the her- 
alds of future prosperity and peace.”’ 


Peffer Changes Politics—Ex-United 
States Senator Peffer, one of the founders of 
the populist party, and who was for years 
considered the chief exponent of populism, 
has returned to the republican party. Mr 
Peffer says, “I have always been a re- 
publican, except on one main question—the 
money question. That seems to have set- 
tied itself now. The populist party has been 
assimilated nationally by the democrats, 
so those of us who don’t want to flop by 
ourselves will have to vote our convic- 
tions as best we can. The old Simon-pure 
alliance man who left the republican party 
never was headed for the democracy, and 
he is not now.” 





The Peace Conference—The peace con- 


ference has begun its sessions at The 
Hague. Baron De Staal, Russian ambas- 
sador to England, is presiding. The sub- 
jects for consideration are as follows: An 
agreement not to increase naval or military 
forces, and the corresponding budgets, for 
a fixed period; an endeavor to find means 
of reducing the forces and budgets in the 
future; interdiction of the use of any new 
weapon or explosive of a power fuller than 
now made; restriction of the use of the 
most terrible of existing explosives, and 
forbidding the throwing of any explosives 
from balloons or similarly; forbidding the 
employment of submarine torpedoes and 
similar contrivances; undertaking not to 
construct vessels with rams; application of 
the Geneva convention to naval warfare: 
neutralization of vessels saving those 
wrecked in naval battles; revision of the 
declaration concerning the laws and cus- 
toms of war elaborated at Brussels in 1874; 
acceptance of the principle of mediation 
and arbitration in such cases as lend them- 
selves thereto. "The Hague meeting recalis 
the Holy Alliance as an earlier instance of 
a Russian monarch taking the initiative in 
an effort to secure international peace. The 
scheme for the Holy Alliance was formu- 
lated by the czar Alexander in 1815. The 
declaration, which was signed by Alexan- 
der, Francis of Austria and Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, asserted that the prin- 
ciples of justice, charity and peace shoul 
be made the basis of their internal adminis- 
tration and of their international relations, 
in accordance with the precepts of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and that the monarchs 
wculd set as their great object the welfare 
and happiness of their subjects. Ultimately 
nearly all the rulers of Europe became 
members of the alliance, but the Pope re- 
fused, as he could not consistently join a 
religious league without becoming its head. 
The Holy Alliance had a tremendous in- 
fluence for a time, but soon after 1823 its 
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power rapidly dwindled away. In that year 
it proposed to call a congress to consider 
means for pacifying Spanish America, The 
United States and England called a halt at 
this, and President Monroe at this time 
enunciated the doctrine which bears his 
name. After this year, the Holy Alliance 
faded rapidly away. 

Queen Victoria’s Birthday—Queen Vic- 
toria celebrated her 80th birthday May 
24. She succeeded her uncle, William IV, 
June 20, 1837, and her coronation was cele- 
brated at Westminster abbey, June 28, 
1838. She has had a long and beneficent 
reign and has won the esteem and respect 
of all nations. She has retained her health 





and faculties to a remarkable degree for 
one who has had so many cares, besides 
the personal sorrows to which she has 
been subjected. Hers has been a wise and 
humane government and there are no more 
loyal subjects than those of Queen Vic- 
toria. It is due to Queen Victoria that so 
cordial relations between the United States 
and England have been established. She 
has ever been friendly to this nation, and 
in times of national calamity no one has 
been quicker or more keen in sympathy 
than England’s historic ruler. Americans 
generally will tender hearty congratula- 
tions to the venerable queen, and wish for 
her a continuance of the peacefulness and 
happiness with which she has reigned. 





Loss of Life in the Philippines—The 
losses of our troops in the Philippines from 
Aug 6, 1898, to date are thus given: Killed 
in action, 223; died of wounds, 60; died of 
disease, 305; total deaths, 591; wounded, 
1294; total, 1885. Comparing these figures 
with those of the first pitched battle of our 
civil war, Bull Run, the losses of the Union 
army, as reported by its commander, were 
481 killed and 1011 wounded. Beauregard 
placed the Confederate loss at 269 killed and 
1533 wounded. It will be seen that in nine 
months’ operations of our army in the Phil- 
ippines against both Spaniards and insur- 
gents our army has had less than half as 
many men killed in action as were slain in 
nine hours’ fighting at Bull Run. The 
greater part of our losses were sustained 
in our campaign against Aguinaldo, which 
began rather more than three months ago 
and which has been characterized by a 
great amount of fighting. The losses of 
the insurgents no man at present can tell, 
but our men on entering their trenches have 
found them shambles. 





Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 

any, Quincy, ll., have placed upon the market a 

armer’s Handy Wagon, sold at the low price of 
$19.95. The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted 
with 24 and 30 inch wheels with 4 inch tire. 








This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and — bm as for one year. 
Catalogue giving a full description will be mailed 
upon application by the Empire Manufacturin 
Co., Quiney, I1l., who also will furnish me 
wheels at low prices made any size and width of 
fire to fit any axle. 


STORY OF THE NEWS 








FARQUHAR 
RAKE SEPARATOR 


Lightest draught ; most 
i durable, perfect in operation and cheapest, 


Farquhar Vibrator Separator 


greatest capacity; wastes no 
grain, cleans ready for mar- 
ket. 
merchant 


Specially adapted for 
threshing and 
large crops. Threshes rice, 
flax and millet. Received 
medals and awards at three 
_@ world’s fairs, 


Farquhar Celebrated Ajax Engine 


Received medal and bigh- 
est award at World's Co- 
lumbian Exposition. Far- 
quhar’s threshing engines 
are the most perfect in use, 
Have seats, foot brakes and 
two injectors. Are very 
strong and durable and are 
made as light as is consis- 
tent with safety. There is 
no record of a Farquhar boiler ever exploding. 


— ery Engine 


Combines the 
advantages of 
all, Powerfully 
strong, durable 
convenient. 
Engines, 
Boilers, 
Saw 7 Ee, 


i aacisnitaral 
Implements 
generally. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 
A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY, Lid., YORK, PA. 


EXPELLO 


is guaranteed to cure and prevent all ail. 
ments of horses’ hoofs, such as contrac. 
tion, quarter erack, corns, thrush, hoof 
rot, ete. Itis also unequalled as a spe- 
eifie for galls, collar chafes, eapped hocks, 
scratches, etc. 

Our goods have not been generally 
eam Placed upon the market, but we have 

m given a great deal of time to 0 ly dem- 
im onstrate the wonderful healing proper- 
tiesof EXPELLO OINTMENT. 


We are daily in receipt of hundreds of 
testimonial letters praising our remedy 
from many of the largest horse owners in 
the world. 


What Ails Your Horse? 


Tell us ona we ee send you a FREE TREATMENT ofthis GREAT 
HORSE REME To prove tne faith we have in the merits of 
EXPELLO we w will continue to send foralimited time, free sam- 
ples until we have sent out 


100,000 Free. Treatments, 


One — treatment only to each sovticent. A trial costs you 
nothing. EXPELLO prices delivered are 34 lb. 25c., 3¢ Lb. 50c., 1 1b. 
75c. Special terms on large quantities. 


EXPELLO MFC. CO., 
92-94 La Salle St., CHICACO. 

















-ARATOR and POWE 


1, 2, & 3 horses, with governor, either RS 





logu 

Sweep Powers, ny 

hand and power Corn Shell: 

Feed Mills, Steel Land Rollers, ‘Chilled | Plows, 


pees oy to 25 Horse Power, mounted or stationarfe 





8. MESSINGER & SON, TATAMY, PA, 





Never-Failing Wells 







on 


ltis k ker, has oc: 1-3 
@ quick worker, = ngs 
slack or break. strongly lt; — 


steam or horse power. Ca 
SENT FREE upon application. 
E Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 

















The Head of the Family. 


A MEMORIAL DAY STORY 
By Thornton W. Burgess. 


E ALWAYS knew when Mike 
was coming; the manner of 
his entrance never left room 
for doubt. There was always 
the confused murmur of a 
wordy dispute with the ele- 
vator boy downstairs who re- 
fused to operate his machine for newsboys, 
the quick rush of bare feet up the stairs 
to the shrill accompaniment of ‘‘Mah Coal 
Black Lady,’ or “Mr Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose;” the door would fly open with a 
crash and Mike would be in the center of 
the room shouting “‘Ev’nen Journal! Lat’st 
war news!” from a golden imagination yel- 
lowing the already very yellow news of his 
paper in a manner that must have won him 
an editorship could the proprietor of the 
sheet have heard him. This particular 
May afternoon the method of his entrance 
differed in no way from the usual routine, 
save that the door flew open.a little more 
suddenly and swung to again with a little 
louder crash if possible. But once inside 
it was evident that Mike was unduly ex- 
cited. The papers which he usually held 
out in front at arm’s length to display to 
the best advantage their half page of scare 
heads were tucked securely under one arm; 
his big black eyes danced jubilantly and 
he entirely forget. business and the start- 
ling news of hiS papers in the vastly 
greater importance of his own news. 

“Say, wot yer .tink! De ol man’s ’listed 
fer a soger; he’s go’n t’war! Ain’t he a 
bird?’’ he shouted. 

“Whose old man?’’ I inquired... ‘‘Mine! 
Me dad! Whose’d yer suppose? Git de wool 
out o’ yer t’inker!”’ he replied scornfully. 

‘But, Mike, who is going to support the 
family?’ I inquired, remembering a vivid 
description Mike had once given me of six 
little Murphys of whom he was the eldest 
and only ‘“’leven’” at that. ‘‘De fam’ly’s 
all right. Dad says dat if he goes off to de 
scrap de folks wot stays home is boun’ to 
take care uv his fam’ly. Say, yer ought to 
see ’im. He’s all right, yet bet! De reg’ment 
marches to-morrer.”’ 

It was the first time I had ever heard 
Mike speak of his father with anything like 
respect. I knew him to be a drunken ne’er- 
do-well, who abused his wife and children 
and contributed little to their support. The 
wore on. Regiment after regiment 
passed through the city en route for the 
south.and Mike was joyously full of ex- 
citement. Every afternoon he blew. into 
the office and every day his stories of the 
news grew bigger and more yellow. He 
followed every move of the army and his 
imagination ran riot with the possibilities 
of the world-changing drama being en- 
acted. Every scrap of news in regard to 
his father’s regiment was on his tongue’s 
end, and I soon found that with the don- 
ning of his blue coat his father had become 
a hero. As for Mike himself he was the same 
impudent, sharp-eyed, dirty, ragged little 
gamin as of yore, one of the most success- 
ful newsboys on the street, an inveterate 
serapper and gambler, and on his own con- 
fession, rarely at night having more than 
half his day’s earnings to take home. When 
I remonstrated with him and pointed out 
that he should take his father’s place, he 
was always ready with an answer, falling 
back on the old argument that if his father 
fought for his country it was his country’s 
place to look after his family. 

The summer wore on. The Fourth of 
July dawned hot and sultry. The temper- 
ature rose with. the sun; at 10 o’clock it 
was 80: at 11 o’clock 90 and at noon it reg- 
istered 96 in the shade. The glare from 
the asphalt streets blinded the eyes. Men 
panted for breath and now and then one 
fell. The water front and the parks were 
thronged with women and children seek- 
ing relief. Those who succumbed were 
taken to the hospitals, but no one minded 
them. Down before Santiago 16,000 men in 
dingy brown canvas blue trimmed uniforms 
in the blistering heat of a tropical climate 
were fighting against overwhelming odds. 
On the day before had come the news of a 
disastrous defeat, and the night had closed 
down in gloom. To-day the defeat had been 
turned into a victory and the cable had 
flashed home the details of a. great. naval 
Victory besides. The great city sweltered 





days 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


and sweated and waited for confirmation 
and for the list of dead. 

That afternoon business called me to the 
office. For an hour I worked and then fell 
to thinking of the great tragedy being en- 


acted. Suddenly I became aware that 
someone was standing by my desk. 
“Ev’nen Journal, sir? List uv dead and 


wounded.” 
It was Mike, but I hardly recognized the 


voice. All the impudence, the old-time 
braggadocio was gone, and he had come 
in so quietly. ‘“‘Why, Mike—’ I began. 


Then I noticed the trace of tears furrowed 
through the dirt on the two grimy cheeks. 
There was an unwonted seriousness in the 
deep black eyes and an unmistakable 
quiver in the voice as he repeated, “Ev’nen 
Journal, sir? Extra, jes’ out. ‘Plete list uv 
dead an’ wounded.” 

I snatched the paper eagerly and tossed 
Mike a nickel. ‘“‘Never mind the change,” 
I said and plunged into the details of the 
fight. When I glanced up Mike was still 
there. 

“If yer please, sir,” he began, standing 
on one leg and uneasily rubbing it with the 
dirty brown foot of the other. “If yer 
please, sir, could I count yer reg’lar fer a 
poiper every night? Oi—Oi got ter s’port de 
fam’ly now ’cause Oi’m th’ head uv it. He— 
he’s dere, sir,” he finished with a dry sob, 
pointing to the open page before me. Glanc- 
ing down the column in heavy black, bold- 
faced type I saw the name of Private 
Dennis A. Murphy on the roll of honor with 
the brief, explanatory line, “Shot through 
the head.” 

Mike drew a step nearer. ‘Say,’ he said, 
with just a touch of his old-time eagerness, 
“he’s a hero now, ain’t he?” 

Mike has several regular customers in 
the office now, but he no longer blows in 
like a miniature hurricane. He comes and 
goes quickly but quietly. He is full of 
business, and although his former impu- 
dence now and then flashes out it is in a 
guarded way that will lose him no cus- 
tomers. He is always ready for a scrap 
when anyone intrudes upon his rights, but 
he has given up fighting for the fun of the 
thing and he no longer pitches pennies and 
gambles away his hard-earned money. 
“Yer see Oi’m de head uv de fam’ly now 
an’ have ter help me mither,” he explains. 

The other day he came into the office 
with the old-time rush. “They’ve got me 
father’s body, an’ it’s ter be buried here,” 
he cried. Then after a moment’s thought 
he inquired wistfully, “Say, do yer s’pose 
de sogers’ll march ter his grave an’ put a 
flag an’ flowers on it ’Morial day?’ 

ae a eee 


Our Prize Puzzle Department. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 

12. NUMERICAL ENIGMA—A familiar quo- 
tation of 45 letters. 

The 24, 14, 22, 37, 31 is, there had been a 
8, 36, 44, 28, 23 crime committed. One 20, 7, 
12, 39, 388 morning a man had put a 20, 5, 3, 
2, 27, 37 in a 45, 25, 35, 30, 8, 42, 23, and com- 
mitted 39, 16, 10, 18, 13, 29. He had then 
dug a 4, 1, 6 without making any 17, 15, 32, 
45, 13, throwing the 11, 9, 14, 48 about in a 
very careless manner, and had 8, 21, 41, 26 
away without leaving any 34, 40, 41, 19, 2 
clue to the matter. 


A Wren House—The birds that I like to 
see plenty of around a farm are the wren, the 
bluebird, the robin, the brown thrush and 
the meadow lark. For 
wrens I build small 
houses about 4x6 inches, 
with a door so small 
that a sparrow cannot 
get in; a door about 
5 inches wide is about 
ar right. These boxes I 

0 nail to an upright limb 
of a tree near house and 
barn, Before building 
these houses I hardly 




















. ever saw a wren here, 
but the first two were 
occupied the first 


year, and now we have plenty of wrens. 
The wren will naturallv nest near the farm- 
house if encouraged to do so. A long time 
ago I visited in the:country, where the 
wrens lived in the summer kitchen, almost 
directly over the cook stove.—[Frank Aikin. 





The failures of life come from resting in 
good: intentions which are in vain unless 
carried. out in wise action.—[C. Simmons. 
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The Grave in My Heart. 


REINETTE LOVEWELL. 





They are covering the graves of our heroes 
With the loveliest flowers they can bring, 
And the tender memories mingle 
With the fragrant blossoms of spring. 
For the graves belong to the nation; 
She claims and makes them known 
And she counts among her heroes 
He who once was mine alone. 
Yes, they cover the graves of the brave 
ones 
With tender and reverent hand, 
And the low and mournful music 
Steals soft forth o’er the land. 
They cover the graves of our soldiers, 
Each one in his place apart; 
They cover the graves with the flowers— 
What shall cover the grave in my heart? 


The faith in his wisdom and kindness, 
The knowledge of infinite love, 

The trust in the hand that guideth, 
The comfort that comes from above, 

The memory of days he was with me 
Ere the pulse of my heart seemed stilled, 

The treasure that heaven now holdeth 
3ecause of his law fulfilled;— 

These blossoms shall sweeten and hallow, 
With their silent subtle art, 

And heap up their blessed comfort; 
They shall cover the grave in my heart, 





When Lights Are Low. 


The rooms are hushed, the lights are low, 

I sit and listen to the wind 

That comes from out the distant hill, 

It comes and croons in an undertone 

Of alien regions vast and lone, 

Of pleasures lost in a land unknown; 
Then steals away, and all is still. 

’Tis good to listen to the wind 

When rooms are hushed and lights are low, 


When those we love have come and, gone, 
’Tis weary toebe left behind: 

To miss sweet eyes where late they shone, 
To look for what we may not find, 
Long-cherished forms that haunt the mind, 
Soft voices that were once too kind; 

To live and miss them one by one 

Is Weary work. Who'd stay behind 

When those we love have come and gone? 





Just Away. 





I cannot say and I will not say 

That he is dead. ~He is just away!. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the 
hand, 

He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 


And you, O you who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad res 
turn— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here, 


And loyal still, as he gave the blows 
Of his warrior strength to his country’s 
foes. . 


Mild and gentle, as he was brave, 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simple things (where the violets grew 
Blue as the eyes they were likened to, 


The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently his lips have prayed): 


When the little brown thrush that harshly 
chirred . 
Was dear to him as the mocking bird; 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honeybee wet with rain. 


Think of him still cs the same, I say. 
He is not dead; he is just away! 





A widower married a second time and 
his choice was a wealthy lady about 50 
years of age. When the bride and bride- 
groom returned home from the wedding the 
husband, introducing the wife to his chil- 
dren, said: “My dear children, kiss this 
lady. She is the new mamma I promised 
to bring you.” After taking a steady look 
at the “new mamma,” little Charlie said: 
“Pa, you have been cheated; she isn’t new 
at: ak.” 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


News of Letter Circles. 





Circle No 50 was formed the latter part 
of December, and the letters are now going 
around for the third time. The circle 
ranges from Maine to California, and con- 
sidering the distance we think it has made 
good time. The second time the letters 
were enjoyed more than ever, one member 
sending several scenes taken in southern 
California and four their pictures, all of 
which were very. interesting. An ex- 
change of photos has been suggested. 
There being six boys and six girls the 
circle has been appropriately named the 
Happy Dozen.—[Secretary of Circle 50. 

Circle 27 is reported as doing well and 
about to choose a name. 

I am glad the musicians’ circle is started 
and hope to receive the letters soon. We 
who are members, let’s Keep it a-going, as 
I believe we shall derive much good from 
it. Besides being a musician I am also a 
bookkeeper and am studying shorthand. I 
intend to send my application in for mem- 
bership in the stenographers’ circle soon. 
I would like to know if we bookkeepers 
can have a letter circle formed? If so I am 
ready any time.—[Max of Climax, No 8 of 
Musicians’ No 1. 

The letters of Circle 46 are on the third 
round and we have just started some more 
to go half-way behind the others so we 
won’t have so long to wait. We enjoy 
them very much. The members extend 
from New Hampshire to California and 
it takes about 60 days for the letters to go 
the rounds.—[D. M. M., Secretary. 

The letters of Circle 54 were delayed, a 
mistake being made in the address, for 
which I am very sorry. They were re- 
turned to me to-day, May 6. I hope the 
Editor’s monster will not get this letter, as 
i¢ is my first attempt. I am 13 and belong 
to two circles.—[Rhode Island Violet, Box 
113, Hills Grove, R I. 

The letters have passed the third time 
since organization in August, 1898. We 
claim the banner for good will and for- 
bearance, for we, of several different de- 
nominations and no denominations at all, 
have just passed through.a religious dis- 
cussion and our friendliness has come out 
unscathed. And I think each one was ear- 
nest in his or her own convictions, but the 
result has been only to make us more 
kindlv and tolerant toward others.—[Sec- 
retary of Circle No 26. 

Circle 18 was organized a little over a 
year ago. The letters made one round and 
were lost for about six months. Letters 
were again started and are now on the 
second round. They are found to be both 
interesting and instructive and photo- 
graphs are in circulation. We have named 
it Violet circle and hope to make it a suc- 
cess. The last round was made in a little 
over tv-> -‘onths, hut we regret that one of 
our members we never have heard from.— 
[Elizabeth E. Fairbank, Secretary. 

One of our members we cannot hear any- 
thing from. Will you, please help: us to 
find him? He is Clark Gay, whose sup- 
posed address is Effingham, I1l.—[Eliza- 
beth E. Fairbank, Secretary of Circle 18. 

The letters of Circle 29 have come around 
once more and this time we are going to 
“put them right through” so that delay 
cannot be reported in Dewey circle again. 
For surely we want to live up to the name. 
Photographs are sent around the circle, 
and really now it is a nice looking crowd 
that we are. The other circles had better 
hurry up and grow handsome, or Circle 29 
will get famous for ‘‘American beauties.”— 


[Secretary. 
Hello Central; 4-40, please! Yes, we are 
alive and kicking—kicking because we 


can’t find our letters. Where are you at, 
No 4? Is Uncle Sam getting careless or 
what’s the matter with the letters of No 
40, the circle of the Jolly Twelve?—[M. A. 
J., Secretary. 4 

The letters of No 16 are now on their 
sixth round, and we have named our circle 
the Trans-Continental. The letters grow 
better every time around, and we all wish 
to thank Mr Editor for helping us to get 
acquainted with other boys and girls in 
the other states. The letters were opened 


by someone between No 8 and 12, and two 
pictures stolen.—[Mabel J. Parker, Secre- 
tary. : 
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Peter Pollywog. 


CLARA MARCELLE GREENE. 





Little Peter Pollywog 
Flourished in a meadow bog. 
In and out a muddy hole, 
He was black as any coal. 


He had brothers, he had cousins, 
He had sisters by the dozens; 
But he couldn’t tell his brother 
From his aunt, or any other. 


When his great-grandfather Frog 
Puffed his waistcoat on a log, 
And looked very big indeed, 
Little Peter, taking heed, 


Slyly mocked, ‘‘Ker-chug, ker-choo! 
’Fore I'd be as fat as you!” 

Then he darted with a .wiggle, 

And the grasses heard him giggle. 


- 
- 


’Fore I'd wear a speckled hat, 
And a waistcoat loud as that, 
I’d kerwollup off my log, 

Sure as my name’s Pollywog!” 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








AND HER DOLL, 


HELEN 
trom a photograph by Oscar P. Roberts. 





I think the answer to the conundrum 
Elsie asked about is blackberry. I gave it 
and it was answered correctly through the 
Table soon after.—[Whistling Girl. 


Y F E, that picture was not a good one, 
for we could not see your face as well as 
we could in that other one. I call for an- 
other of yourself and your better half be- 
side you. The photo of the monster was 
good, for he ate up my last two and if 
he gets this one, why, he won’t get a 
chance at another one for a while. I re- 
ceived the letters of my circle, No 41, April 
11; it is their second round and they 
were very interesting.—[No 8. 

Now, girls, we have got what we wished 
for so long, the Y F E’s picture, but I wish 
he had had a side view taken.of his com- 
panion and a front view of himself. But 
I suppose we ought to be satisfied with a 
side view. What an awful expression on 
the monster’s face! But I don’t believe he 
is nearly as bad as he looks. They usually 
aren’t very savage if they are well fed, and 
he looks as though he was. I wonder if he 
will get a taste of this letter? I have 
a picture of Myself that perhaps I. will 
send later, but-I haven’t the courage to 
this time. Here is a conundrum: “Why 
is a young man like a-syrup-pitcher?” 
South Carolina Boy, don’t you know?— 
[Maude Muller, 

I think the answer to the Bible question 
that S. V. S. of N C asks is Moses. Am I 
right ?—[E. ,M. G. 

Sweet Bunch of Daisies, your poem, The 
Tablers, was ‘very fine, but you forgot to 
mention Sweet-.Bunch of Daisies as being 
one of the leaders. Bonny Bell, I also was 
charmed by a snake when I was very 
small. I was so scared I could not move 
and would have been bitten had not my 
father come and taken me away.—[Happy 
Jack. 

I, like Elsie, had quite a time to become 
a member of the Table. I did not go to 
see a friend about it, though. I just took 
pen and paper and sat down to write my 
letter. And say! That horrid, big-eyed 
monster which hovers so close to the Y F 
E’s desk ate it up. I am surprised that it 
does not eat him also. I was almost dis- 
couraged until I saw Elsie’s letters. Then 









Well, if I 


I thought I would try again. 
again.— 


see this in print I may write 
[Cross-Patch. 

I agree with George Rober on manners. 
Papa has a young man to work for him 
who sends his regards to him. I enjoy the 
Young Folks’ Table very, very much and 
think it very interesting. I think the Ta- 
blers will be interested in knowing I am 
taught music by a blind cousin, who is a 
teacher in both vocal and instrumental 
music.—[Green Mountain Girl. 

The waste basket was so prominent I 
thought that the title of that picture should 
have been, “‘His monster and the editor,”’ 
instead of “The editor and his monster.” 
Though I do not take the paper, I see it 


occasionally and _ like particularly Our 
Young Folks. I liked Jack’s letter in the 
same issue as_ the editor’s photograph. 


[Orville A. Williamson, 





Poultry—Mr Northrup, I, too, am inter- 
ested in poultry, -as I take care of the 
fowls and -gather the eggs on my father’s 
farm, getting half the proceeds. for my 
trouble. We have Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandots and another kind which I do 
not Know ‘the name of. They are of me- 
dium size and jet black. Can any of the 
Tablers tell me what they are? I always 
have been afraid of that monster, but‘he 
is even more frightful than I thought. The 
Y F E looks a little afraid of him, too.— 
[Miss Lou. 





A Subscriber Won—Miss Idal, I am in 
sympathy with you and think you justified 
in taking offence at the many criticisms 
addressed to you. I am not a farmer’s 
daughter and will tell you how I came to 
subscribe for this good paper. In the early 
part of the winter I was very ill- and a 
friend brought me a number of copies of 
the paper to read. I became interested in 
the letters at once and would not be with- 
out the paper now. I have three ponies 
that I have broken for riding and driving 
myself and have five dogs, the St Bernard 
I told you of in the April 29 number being 
one of them. In that letter I signed my- 
self Tempest. Being a new one at the 
Table I was not aware of another Tempest 
before me, so Tempest whose picture ap- 
peared in the April 15 number, I beg your 
pardon for using your pen name and will 
sign myself—[Equestrienne. 








ab Gee ae’ pas : 
““WHO: CAW BEAT THis 


A DRAWING BY ANNA E. 





A Fighting Famiiy—We also own a fight- 
ing turkey gobbler; his name is McKinley. 
I can write with both hands; this is left 
hand writing. I have a horse all my own. 
He is a light bay and his name is Mick. 
My brother has a horse which is nearly as 
white as snow. His name is Colonel Snow- 
ball. Come on, boys, don’t get bashful. I 
have an uncle in the Philippines and had 
One in the 2d Nebraska.--[Dickie-.doy. 





“It”—Tablers, I want to remind you, 
especially those who have been discussing 
whether Sousa’s music is classical or not, 
that the five composers whose works rank 
as classics are Bach,* Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart and Beethoven. Of course this does 
not necessarily mean that their music is 
superior to that of all other composers. 
Trude Day, I saw Ada Rehan in The Mer- 
chant of Venice last winter. I also saw 
Richari Mansfield in Cyrano de Bergerac. 
I think Elsie’s age must be 66. I am sur- 
prised to find her so advanced in years. A 
good game to play at a party is “it.” 
Someone who has never played before is 
selected to find out by asking questions 
that can be answered by yes or no what 
“it” is. The others form in a circle, boys 
and girls alternating. “It” is the person 


at your left and the questioner goes around 














to the left. Thus if he asks a boy if “it” 
is a boy he answers in the negative, but if 
a girl is asked the same question she says 
yes.—[Forget-Me-Not. 

£2 Where does this young lady get her au- 
thority for omitting Wagner and a few 
others from the list of classical composers? 





This is a Michigan boy who lives alone 
with his mother. “I am not a good-looking 








peach,” he writes, but he assures us that 
he is jolly and full of fun. His name is 
A. F. Martin. 





Dandelions—Rosebud, boil your dande- 
lions an hour, take them from the kettle, 
put them in glass jars hot, seal them tight 
and they will come out as fresh and nice 
in the fall and winter. as when you put 
them up; only be sure to put your jars in 
warm water first so they won’t break.— 
[Farmer’s Daughter. 





Translations—The following, Fraxinella, 
is a strictly literal translation of those 
French sentences: ‘‘You who weep, come 
to this God, for he weeps; you who suffer, 
come to him, for he heals; you who trem- 
ble, come to him, for he smiles; you who 
pass away, come to him, for he abides.” If 
you wish to write some French in your 
friend’s album, the following lines from 
the New Testament are good: Venez a moi, 
vous tous qui etes fatigue et charge, et je 
vous soulagerai.’”—[Edwin Ross. 

“Vous qui pleurez, venez a ce Dieu, car il 
pleure; vous qui souffrez, venez a lui car 
il guerit; vous qui tremblez, venez a lui 
car il sourit. Vous qui passez, venez a lui, 
car il demeure.” Following is a literal 
translation: You who weep, come to this 
God, for he weeps; you who suffer, come 
to him, for he heals; you who tremble, 
come to him, for he smiles; you who pass 
away, come to him, for he remains for- 
ever.—IS. X. Blakely. . 





A PLAN. 
This is the monster greedy, 
This is the terrible foe. 
See its cavernous mouth 
Where our cherished letters go. 


This is the monster so fond 

Of paper seasoned with ink. 
What shall we do with it? 

’Tis a terrible problem, I think. 


To cure this awful appetite 
Can’t some one think of a plan? 
I know one now;; it is, 
Write the best letter you can. 
TRUDE Day. 





Scenery—I am a little Mormon girl. We 


live in one of the most beautiful valleys 
in Utah Co. My home is entirely surround- 
ed by mountains. You can look on the east 
side of my home and see a long chain of 
Rocky mountains. On the west is a beauti- 
ful lake called Utah lake. I have three sis- 
ters and one brother, and two darling baby 
brothers in heaven. My baby sister’s name 
is Mary Ellen. I am 11 years old and 
am in the fifth grade. I have helped 
mamma piece one quilt and I am taking 
music lessons on the organ.—[Mina Wadley, 
Pleasant Grove, Utah Co, Utah. 





Earl and Bessie—I am 15 years old. I 
live with my grandparents at Eau Claire, 
Wis. Grandpa Huntington gave me Bessie, 
a Jersey calf, in June, 1897. When Bessie 
Was six months old I began to break her 
in a sled. On the Fourth of July I drove 
my heifer in the parade at Eau Claire and 
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she went steady as a “war horse.” When 
Buffalo Bill’s show came here a shoe dealer 
gave me $2.50 to carry a canopy top on my 
cart on which he advertised ‘‘calf shoes for 
sale’ at his store. If his sale was pat- 
ronized by purchasers half as much as Bes- 
sie was patronized and complimented his 
$2.50 was well invested. Bessie likes to 
“take in’ her bit and go for a drive. My 
boy and girl friends enjoy riding after 
Bessie. Kindness is the means of winning 
obedience from all animals, I think.—[Earl 
Kalanquin. 





WHO CAN ANSWER THIS ? 
Ingenious artist, pray disclose, 


. How I nine trees may so dispose 


That just ten rows shall planted be, 
And every row contain just three. 
[Lady Woodsum. 





Tanglefoot’s Trick—A few evenings ago 
a few of us young people were gathered, en- 
joying ourselves as usual when all of a 
sudden there appeared on one of the young 
men’s shoulders what looked very much 
like a great ugly worm. But before I spoke 
I happened to think that it was rather a 
queer time of the year for-worms to be 
crawling, and rather queer that it never 
stirred. No one said anything, and it soon 
disappeared in the owner’s pocket, I suppose 
for future use. So, Tanglefoot, if you have 
put bad ideas into the boys’ heads, you have 
also prepared us girls.—[Gretchen. 





An Apple Problem—In a family there 
are three persons, the-father, .mother and 
daughter, and a young gentleman is going 
with the-.girl and wishes to wed. her, but 
the father tells him he must go to the or- 
chard and bring in some apples. He is 
to bring enough and-no more, so that he 
may give the father half of the apples and 
half an apple more; then he is to give the 
mother half of what is left and half an 
apple more after the father has received 
his; then he is to give the girl half of what 
is left and half an apple after the father 
and mother have received their share, and 
keep one apple for himself, and he is not 
to cut any of them. Required the number of 
apples that he must»bring in. This is to 
be worked by arithmetic, not algebra.—[T. 
L. H. 





Berry Pickers—Here is my picture, taken 
with my little cousin, a boy from New York 
city. He comes up to the country with his 





parents in summer. This was taken a year 
ago as we were out picking berries. 





I took music up by myself and can play 
any grade. We have the finest piano in this 
city, and I have a fine guitar. I would 
rather play the piano than the guitar. My 
favorite instrumental music is Silvery Waves, 
by Wyman; Moonlight on the Hudson, by 
Wilson; Tam O’Shanter, by Warren, Marie 
‘Among the Pines, by Wyman. I have 
composed several pieces, the prettiest of 
which I call Sounds from the Dashing Bil- 
lows. I also composed variations of Sweet 
Bye and Bye, which are the prettiest I ever 
heard.—[Miss Bay. 
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Pansies Out-of-Doors. 


E. CLEARWATERS. 





If one wishes many flowers by June or 
July, the plants should have been grown 
in the house, but proceeding with directions 
given below there will be plenty of blooms 
from August until frost, and a ‘great abun- 
dance all through the following summer. 
A place 9x4 feet makes a convenient sized 
small bed. It should receive the sun only 
until 10 o’clock. It should be deeply spaded 
as early as the ground will permit. 

Manure heavily with well-rotted stable 
manure, rich chip dirt or hen droppings. 
Pansies are great eaters. If the soil is not. 
naturally loose, add enough sharp sand to 
make it so. Mix and thoroughly work the 
soil, manure and sand together, and when 
sufficiently mixed and fined, smooth, and 
mark off in squares six inches apart each 
way. With mixed varieties, plant the seed, 
placing two or more seeds at each corner 
of squares and one or two in the center of 
squares. Press in the soil and cover light- 
ly. The seed bed should be kept moist, and 
as soon as possible to distinguish flowers 
from weeds, remove the weeds and culti- 
vate the soil, always stirring very slightly. 

When large enough to promise to live 
remove all but one plant at each corner of 
squares, cultivate often, keep moist and 
the blooms will soon come. Remove all 
flowers as soon as withering appears. If 
some escape notice, watch for seedpods, 
remembering that if allowed to form seed 
the plant will cease to bloom. This is no- 
ticeable more quickly in pansies than most 
other flowers. After a sharp frost, give @ 
light covering of leaves or straw, then 
after a rather hard freeze, cover thickly 
with strawy manure from the stable. Place 
boards or brush over this to avoid all 
chance of removal by storms, and leave 
them to sleep. The next spring, after all 
danger of freezing has passed, remove the 
manure cover, leaving the light covering 
for a mulch and slight protection. Keep 
weeds down, the soil moist and loose, and 
your pansies will be twice as abundant and 
twice as large as this year. Leave a few 
different colors in varicus places in the 
bed to go to seed, and they will reseed 
your bed for yet another season. Protect 
as the previous winter. 





For Ivy Poisoning—A very common 
source of poison in some localities is Rhus 
tozicodendron, locally known as “mercury” 
or “poison ivy.” It is a trifoliate, glossy- 
leaved vine, much given to climbing over 
old trees and rail fences, to which it clings 
tightly. Some persons are so susceptible to 
its noxious qualities as to be poisoned by 
the slightest touch, or even by passing very 
near the vines when wet with dew. The 


parts affected are very red, sometimes 
swollen badly, and accompanied by most 
intense itching and burning, especially 


when exercising or near artificial heat. A 
certain remedy is made by dissolving a 
handful of quick lime in a pint of cold 
water. Bathe the parts often and after a 
very few applications they will be quite 
well.—[M. P. B. 





Asked and Answered—Mrs J. T. H. 


wants a recipe for making rhubarb wine. 
—L. T., the latest information we have 
makes no mention of a woman’s exchange 
in Iowa. Some of our readers may have 
later knowledge.——W. D., any litho- 
graphic company in your own or neighbor- 
ing city will quote you prices on pretty 
fruit labels. You should'obtain Mrs Rorer’s 
Canning and Preserving, which is sold for 
40c by the Orange Judd Company. 


EE 


It is told of a celebrated London physi- 
cian who was an extremely busy man, that 
having one day met in Harley street, not 
far from his own door, a nurse and two 
children, with whose charming appearance 
he was much struck, he stopped and chatted 
with them. “May I ask whose children those 
are?” he said to the nurse on parting. 
“Your own, sir,” the nurse replied. 





There was a disagreement, and the 
mother undertook to straighten things out. 
“Why can’t you play nicely?” she asked. 
“*Cause he wants to boss things,” an- 
swered the younger. “He wants me to 
play I’m president of the United States. 
“Well, why don’t you?” “ ‘Cause it’s my 
turn to be Dewey.” 



































































































Our Boarder. 
EVANGELINE. 





Our dreams had materialized,—we were 
going to have a boarder. "Twas not like tak- 
ing a stranger into our family, for Miria, or 
Miss Hatch, was, as mother explained, our 
own blood relation, being a cousin many 
times removed. She was reputed to be well 
endowed with this world’s goods, and had 
no near of kin, possibilities of which we 
were not unmindful. Indeed, if she proved 
to be financially our angel, we could not be 
said to entertain her “unawares.” 

She came. She was a large, what father 
designated as a raw-boned woman, with 
keen, dark eyes, gold-rimmed spectacles 
hanging upon the bridge of a large, aquiline 
nose, and patches of iron gray hair sparsely 
distributed over a ruddy scalp. The first 
few days were devoted to the removal 
of the furniture and all the hangings and 
pretty decorations, which had cost us so 
much labor and some expense, from the 
guest chamber, and the placing of the most 
nondescript lot of belongings that mortal 
eye ever beheld. I was relegated to the at- 
tic room over the kitchen, and my room was 
converted into a laboratory. Miss Hatch 
was a bacteriologist who had come to the 
country to experiment on the develop- 
ment of the germs of certain diseases, the 
evolutions of which she said were quite as 
beautiful and interesting as those of health. 
The way that woman, who claimed to have 
shaken hands with Dr Pasteur (I wonder 
if he immediately immersed his hand in 
dilute ammonia water, as I have reason to 
believe our guest did, after father’s welcom- 
ing grip), who boasted of owning autograph 
letters from Drs Koch and Lesser and 
others of that cv't, talked of microbes and 
parasites and bacteria and bacillus gave 
one a creepy feeling and some of the sensa- 
tions which must have disturbed Damocles 
while reclining under the hair-suspended 
sword. 

Now we scoured our wash boiler syste- 
matically every Monday and kept it as 
bright inside and out as we did our dishpan 
and coalhod; we scrubbed every ear of pop- 
corn with soap and water before using, and 
compelled every visitor to rid himself of 
the dust or mud of travel before entering our 
sanctum sanctorium, which we duly swept af- 
ter his departure. In fact, we gloried in a 
reputation for scrupulous cleanliness. Yet 
Miss Hatch found flaws in our whole sys- 
tem. She peered into our sinks and hid- 
den places, and pronounced the drainage 
defective and the sanitary conditions most 
unfavorable. Imagine our chagrin. To add 
to the discomforts oS the situation, Ann, or 
“Hann,” as she Englished it, our domestic, 
gave notice. ‘I'll not stay another night in 
the ’ouse with such hanimals.”” There were 
traps set all over the premises to catch 
rats and mice for scientific sacrilege. The 
way that woman handled these vermin, 
ugh! well, I’ve always had my opinion of a 
woman who isn’t afraid of a mouse, not- 
withstanding they are quite the fad in Eng- 
land. Poor old Grimalkin early fell a victim 
to inoculation, and Fritz, the house dog, and 
Johnnie’s faithful companion, was a close 
second. 

Over Johnnie, Miss Hatch exerted a 
strange, weird influence. That boy would 
sit for hours watching the glass jars and 
tube-like bottles with votton-wool stoppers, 
which were ranged along on a shelf in 
the sunny exposure of Miss Hatch’s lab- 
oratory,—her cultures, she called them. He 
was absorbed in the growth of the little 
Opaque substances, germs, of the most ma- 
lignant diseases that flesh is heir to, which 
reclined in the bottom of these test tubes, 
and were being nourished in gelatine, blood 
serum, potato and agar-agar. The latter 
is a kind of sea moss that grows on the 
Siberian coast. The liquids and jelly-like 
substances in some of the jars were rich 
and brilliant in color. 

One day I surprised Johnnie crying in the 
back yard, ‘“What’s the matter?” I asked. 
“IT don’t know,” he blurted out. “I do feel 
just awful. I guess it’s the microbes, I—I 


liked myself better before I knew so much 
about my—insides.”’ 


I noticed that the boy 
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had grown perceptibly thinner and paler. 
Miss Hatch went on with her scientific in- 
vestigations and her weekly talks in the 
schoolhouse to the children, etc, on the con- 
sequences of finger-sucking, the evils of 
hand-shaking and the serious danger of os- 
culation. She demonstrated to them why 
they should avoid bringing their bare hands 
in contact with straps or railings in pub- 
lic vehicles or buildings, why they should 
never use a disinfected library book and 
other don’ts which were to be borne in 
mind. Father shook his head ominously at 
all of this and warned us we were harbor- 
ing in our midst a most dangerous crea- 
ture. Miss Hatch had long since given up 
eating at our table, because our food, she 
insisted, was not prepared according to hy- 
gienic laws. 

The real trouble began when father, re- 
turning from the village one afternoon, 
found Mike, whom he had left plowing for 
rye, scrubbing the hogpens under Miss 
Hatch’s personal supervision, and the pork- 
ers huddled in a corner, shivering with 
fright from .their share of the ablutions. 
Miss Hatch undertook to explainthattojust 
such criminal negligence on the part of our 
farmers is trac@able German’s prohibi- 
tive tariff on Americin swine, Father, 
much enraged, peremptorily and forcefully 
explained to her that he had fattened pigs 
in these same pens for nigh unto 50 years, 
and hadn’t killed anything but the pigs; that 
*twas none of her business, anyway, and 
trichina or no trichina, if he wasn’t master 
of his own house any more, he would be 
master of his own pigsty. The trouble end- 
ed when Miss Hatch, having heard our most 
valuable Jersey cow cough aé_ couple of 
times, insisted that she had tuberculosis, 
condemned her as a itenace to the health of 
the community and threatened to notify the 
cattle inspectors at once. This was virtual- 
ly the last straw on the camel’s back. 
Father informed her that he had borne with 
her and her nasty disease-breeders long 
enough, and she had better get another 
place to boards When she had gone, mother 
inspected the deserted rooms with their 
smoke-blackened walls, denuded of the 
prettily tinted papers we had put on the 
year before. “I think,” said she, drawing 
her skirts about her, ‘“‘we might burn a lit- 
tle sulphur and some other disinfectants 
here, and,” sighing heavily, “I guess I'll 
never take another boarder while I live.’’ 
a en 


Photography for Girls. 


FLORENCE ETHLYN DANIELS. 





[Concluded from last week.] 

The next problem to be met is that of 
making the camera pay for itself and net 
the beginner a fair sum besides. That it 
may be solved successfully, the excellent 
work accomplished by many a country girl 
proves. The way to obtain work is to prac- 
tice until one is sure to make occasionally a 
good picture. By the time this required 
skill is secured, some friend is sure to 
want a picture. Should the amateur suc- 
ceed in pleasing her first customer, she 
will find her fame rapidly spreading, and 
the number of orders will increase propor- 
tionately. Since the chief advertising will 
be obtained through the work itself, care 
should be taken to make every piece sent 
out as good as if it were intended as a sam- 
ple of one’s best efforts... As stated before, 


Preserves 


r- fruits, ag pickles - og A — 

ore easily, more quic 
NJ "more, "sealed with Refined 
Paraffine Wax than by any other 
method. Dozens of uses will be 


found P efi ned 
Paraffine Wax 


in every household. It is clean, 
tasteless and odorless—air, water 
and acid proof. Get a pound cake of 
it with a list of its many uses 
from 
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STANDARD OIL 00. 








The Food 
Value of 











is surprising to one who hasn't studied 
the subject. It is a perfectly balanced 
grain food—makes muscle for the ath- 
lete—nourishes the invalid; gives bone 
and nerve to children. 


Wheatiet 


contains all the gluten 
and phosphates of 
wheat, discarding the ir- 
ritating outer coat which 
is wuody and indiges- 
tible. Sold in2 b packe 
If your gro- 
er does not keep 
Wheatlet have him 
order some for you, or 
send us his nameand your order—we will 
see that you are supplied. There is but 
one Wheatlet. Avoid substitutes. 
The genuine is made only by the 

Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Booklet on the value of wheat as food 
mailed free on request. 













BEAUTIFUL QUILT 
BLOCK DESIGNS. 


Send us the names and addresses of six hard-working 
poems, and 10 cents for postage, and we will send you 5 

eautiful full-sized Colored Quilt Block Designs, 
all different, 8 to 13 inches square. 

TO THE FIRST PERSON 

From your post-office, who answers this Ad. and sends 
names and 10 cents, as above, we will give, besides the Quilt 
Blocks, a lovely cut table ornament, absolutely free. We 
make this extremely liberal offer so that we may get the 
names at once to advertise our Celebrated Fly- Shuttle 
Rag Carpet Looms. Address 


THE NEWCOMB LOOri CO., 
504 West Street, - Davenport, Iowa. 





a_i MONUMENTS 
NESS 


"Bad 
i 
ue 


IN WHITE BRONZE cost no 
more than plain blocks in stone 
and are far more Enduring. 
Moss-growth is impossible, no 
care or expense. Marble is a 
failure. Granite is little betrer. 
White Bronze is an established 
success. Designs forall classes. 
Work delivered everywhere. 

Write for full and free informa- 
g tion. THE MONUMENTAL 
BRONZE CO., Cherry St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


a 








MONE to patent good ideas may be secured by our 
aid. PATENT RECORD, Baltimore, Ma. 








sree ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
NEW YORK,NY CHICAGO, ILL, 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN Americon Agriculturist, March 25. 







































it is well to select for your first studies 
some stationary object, as a building, or a 
landscape. 

Then portrait work may be attempted, 
beginning with groups. It is rather more 
difficult to phetograph successfully animals, 
but if one has unlimited patience and a 
love for the work it may be made very 
profitable, especially if one lives in a com- 
munity where fancy stock is raised. In a 
manufacturing town the photography of 
commercial products may be a successful 
opening. Some magazines pay well for il- 
lustrations for stories, and advertisers pay 
good prices for special studies for their ar- 
ticles. A girl who can go to the homes of 
patrons and make fair pictures of family 
groups, children, elderly people, pet ani- 
mals, houses, interior and exterior, will-not 
lack for plenty to do, and the farther she 
lives away from towns, the less competition 
she will have. The pictures of young chil- 
dren require most patience to take, but 
are very profitable. It is a fad in some 
places to have what is called “Baby’s Life” 
or “Baby’s Biography,” which contains the 
successive photographs made of the child, 
and a record of the principal events in its 
life. If one has a little talent for such 
work, she may obtain a contract to pre- 
pare such a record from data furnished by 
the mother, illustrating it with pictures of 
her own making. Books may be bought of 
publishers or made of bristol board at 
home. 

Make prices high enough to pay for ma- 
terial furnished, and time aevoted to the 
work, and also leave a margin to allow fdr 
necessary waste. Be careful not to make 
enemies of the professional photographers 
by making prices too low, but still do not 
expect- people to pay high prices for in- 
ferior products. Keep a careful account of 
all expenditures and receipts, fill orders 
promptly as promised, in short, conduct 
affairs on solid business principles, and it 
will be found that not only has a profitable 
means of increasing the income been found, 
but that increased general knowledge is 
another result of using the camera for 
profit. 





A Summer Cushion. 





This pattern is for filling the squares of 
the gingham or the hnen toweling which 
are so popuiar for summer cushions. 





Crocheted Net for Horses’ Ears—A 


reader says she doesn’t know what Lou 
Lyle means (see May 6 issue) by ‘opposite 
corner.” The author of the article thus re- 
plies: ‘‘Where in second paragraph, it says 
th sixty-nine st and join to opposite corner, 
it means across short end of work; then ch 
six, one t c on tnird st of ch from where 
it is joined; * ch three, make t c in 3d st, 
repeat from * around the entire sixty-nine 
ch and across the short end of previous 


work, and join to center of six ch 
With an 8 Cc; this forms a cir- ° 
cle which narrowed to a point to fit the 


horse’s ear. In the fifth row it says, ‘Nar- 
row opposite the center of ch.’ The center 
of ch is the outside of the ear and the nar- 


rowings are to be made opposite or 
on the inside. In the nineteenth 
row narrow twice, at about the eighth 


and twenty-second t c. In the twen- 
tieth row, narrow four times, an even dis- 
tance apart.” 





Fried Balls—Fish freshened, boiled slow- 
ly and shredded. Potatoes mashed as usual 
for dinner. Season, add butter and cream 
if preferred. Sift over all 1 heaping table- 
Spoon flour and beat into it 1 egg. When 
well mixed, mold into flat, round cakes and 
brown in frying pan with butter or fried 
pork.—[ White Ribbon, 
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Monograms. 





In response to the request of a reader, 
who asked for a monogram embodying the 
initials A O F, two of our artistically inclin- 





ed readers offer these designs. The dainty 

one to the left is by W. C. Langdon, that 

on the right by Howard Taylor. 
ESE 


Chocolate Cake—One-ialf cup butter, 2 
cups sugar, 2 cups flour, % cup coffee (hot), 
% cup milk, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 
teaspoons vanilla, 2 eggs, 1 square of choc- 
olate. Rub the butter and sugar to a cream 
and add the beaten eggs, then the milk. 
Grate the chocolate fine, add it to the coffee, 
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which should be very hot. Stir well and 
gradually add the fleur and baking powder, 
sifted together, beating well, adding the 
vanilla. Bake in one loaf 40 minutes in a 
moderate oven.—[Sunbeam. 


Light Rolls—Two full pints flour, 1 tea- 
speon salt, 1 teaspeen white sugar. Rub 
through the flour 1 large tablespoon lard or 
butter, then pour into this 1 teacup yeast 
and enough cold water (in cold weather use 
lukewarm water) to make into a stiff 
dough. Work thereughly, put into a pan 
or bow! to rise, rub.lard or butter over the 
surface of the dough and keep in a warm 
place. When risen to twice its original size 
and perfectly light, roll out on the biscuit 
beard about an inch and a half thick, cut 
with a small cutter and put into pans, lay- 
ing them close together. Have pans greased 
and grease each roll a little to keep them 
from sticking together. Set to rise until 
about as thick again as when put in pans, 
then bake in a quick oven for 15 or 20 min- - 
utes.—[Sara George. 





In Boiling, drop the eggs in water not 


quite to the boiling point and they will 
not crack.—[K. 














health. 


H 


OME duties to many women seem more important than 


o 


No matter how ill they feel, they drag themselves 


through the daily tasks and pile up trouble. 


This is heroic but a penalty has to be 


paid. 


A woman in New Matamoras, Ohio, 
Mrs. IsABELL BRADFIELD, tells in the 
following letter how she fought with 
disease of the feminine organs until 
finally forced to take to her bed. She 


Says: 





WOMAN’S 
DEVOTION 
TO HOME 








‘‘DeaR Mrs. PINKHAM—I feel it my duty to write to you to 
tell you that I have taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and think there is no medicine in the world like it. I 
suffered for nine years, and sometimes for twelve weeks at a 
time I could not stand on my feet. I had female troubles of 
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I 


pound instead. 


f all kinds; backache, and headache all the time. 
| Seven different doctors treated me. 
I would have to go to the hospital and 
have an operation performed. But oh! 
how thankful I am that I did not, that 


Some said 


tried your Vegetable Com- 
I cannot say 


too much in its praise, nor 
thank you enough for what it 


has done for me. 
to publig’ thig in all the papers 


advice is promptly given without charge. 


I want you 
for the g of other 
sufferers.” 

e wives and 
wothers of America 
:are given to over- 
work. Let them be 
wise in time and at 
the first indication 
of female trouble 
write to Mrs. Pink- 
ham at Lynn, Mass., 
forheradvice. This 


The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experience in treating female 
ls is unparalleled; for years she worked side by side with 
Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and for sometime past has had sole 
charge of the correspondence department of her great busi- 
ness, advising and helping by letter as many as a hundred 
thousand ailing women during a single year. 
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peciai Offer. 


at once for our 
D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Il. 








No Money in Advance 
» HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 
Shipped C. 0. D., with 
Estest styles for Men, 
: les for 1 
Ww sand Girls, 
made and durable. 
$24.50 
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: ‘© better wheels made. 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Our Young Folks’ Story--Part V. 





“Having a nice time, Clarence?” the girl 
asked with a mocking smile, as she noted 
the general untidiness of the kitchen and 
the unusual occupation of its occupant. 

“Oh, no, I can’t sit down,” as he was 
about to hand her a chair. “I just thought 
I would come and see your new property, 
and to tell you that I am engaged to Mr 
c—, a rising young lawyer, who by his 
own honesty, integrity, perseverance and 
rectitude of character has risen to his pres- 
ent position. He is a man who is honored 
and respected by all who come in contact 
with him.”” With these words and another 
mocking laugh, she turned and left him. 

Clarence, who had not yet recovered 
from his surprise, was left standing in the 
door, watching her retreating form until 
she was lost in the distance. He then re- 
turned to his biscuits, which had been neg- 
fected all this time, but he soon came to 
the conclusion that something was the 
matter with them, and he had about as 
muth on the floor and sticking to his hands 
as there was in the tray. 

Clarence next put the ham on the stove 
to fry, and happening to spy the baker, he 
went out and bought a loaf of bread and 
some cake. Before he returned the ham 
had burned to a cinder, so he threw that 
after the biscuits. As both his ham and 
his biscuits were gone, he resolved to have 
some boiled eggs, and sat down later to a 
supper of boiled eggs, baker’s bread, bak- 
er’s cake and water. The next day he pur- 
chased a cook book and after a few more 
failures, he learned at last to cook well. 

In after years he became a prosperous 
farmer, and married® Millie, the daughter 
of the man from whom he had bought his 
farm. And Lorene Baley married the bril- 
liant young lawyer to whom she was en- 
gaged. He was afterward appointed a 
member of the president’s cabinet, and he 
was well fitted for his position. He also 
became a ghining light in the society in 
which his wife was already known as one 
of the most beautiful and charming of 
women. 

ss This is the fifth and concluding chap- 
ter of our story. The five writers are Chat- 
terbox of Chautauqua, Tanglefoot, Miss 
Idal, Doris, South Carolina Boy. The first 
of the young folks to guess the writers of 
the individual chapters correctly will re- 
ceive a prize of six months’ subscription 
to this paper. 

em 

Buff Angora?—I am very much interest- 
ed in the letters of the Tablers on Angora 
cats. I have a pair of Angoras which I 
purchased in Belfast, Me, and _ brought 
home with me last summer. Peter, the 
male, is a majestic looking cat of velvet 
black with small white tie and white paws. 
He has a handsome ruff of silky hair, large 
tail and eyes that are regular jewels, very 
large and emerald green. Dewie, the fe- 
male, is snow white, slim and elegant in 
form, very silky hair and flowing tail, and 
her eyes, though large and  »perfectly 
formed, are different in color, one being a 
bright blue and the other a deep yellow. 
Agile and nimble, she is a very fairy of a 
kitty and she now has two Angora babies, 
spotted black and white like butterflies. 
Has anyone a buff Angora?—[E. M. T. 





Never a “Drive” Word—JennieG., will 
you please publish in this paper how your 
mamma destroyed the bugs in her hen- 
house, as we built a new henhouse two 
years ago, and we've been bothered badly 
ever since, and I’ve tried everything I 
heard of? We had quite a scare the other 
evening. A cyclone came near here, blew 
26 houses completely away, not leaving any- 
thing, killed 11 persons, injured 22, blew a 
feather bed, also a lady’s hat 15 miles away. 
It was a terrible sight to witness. I am 
one of those contented farmers’ wives. I 
hear sO many women say, “I’ve got the 
blues.”” Men as well as women, what are 
you trying to make of life? Life is what 
you make it. I often think of these few 
words, Never trouble trouk‘e till trouble 


troubles you, Just cast a thought of so many 
just on the brink of starvation and seem- 
ingly enjoying their share of this world’s 
pleasure. 
for money when I need anything, 


I don’t have to coax my husband 
but I 


MOTHERS 


try to do on as little as possible to be com- 
fortable. I have no swearing or drinking 
or tobacco to contend with. Never try to 
drive a man to do anything; always try 
kind words. For instance, take the women; 
they don’t like to be driven, but always 
want kind words spoken to them. When we 
were married my husband swore, but 
through kind words I persuaded him to 
quit. I have no palace to live in, but 
have 160 acres our own, with house on it, 
have a telephone so I can talk to several 
neighbors, also talk free for 100 miles to 
the leading towns around, have a team and 
buggy to drive. I seldom leave my hus- 
band with a cold dinner. You who are 
weary, I urge you to still use kind words, 
never, oh, never, a cross “drive” word. 
[Cleo. 





Insignificant Smoke—Well, Old-Fashion- 
ed Girl, you think matrimonial vows are 
solemn, do you? I do, too, because there is 
so much at stake. But when you let any- 
thing as insignificant as a bit of tobacco 
smoke stand between you and perfect hap- 
piness, I think you are wrong. You see 
to think if nature Lad intended for man 
to smoke he would have been provided 
with a chimney. I don’t believe that, be- 
cause womankind would have had two 
tongues, one for gossiping and the other 
for blessing. As for all smoking men being 
half men, there are lots of imitations. No, 
I don’t think I would want a woman that 
smokes, although if that was her only 
fault I would not condemn her. G. E. M. 
has a husband modeled her way. I'll bet 
he is a poor, weak, spoiled man, he has 
been kicked out so many times for smoking 
in the house. My, but I feel sorry for him, 
peor fellow! I am thankful I am not bound 
to such a tyrant.—[Clem. 





MY SCHOOLROOM. 


I have opened my books and found my 
slate, 

And filled my satchel, for now ’tis eight, 

And my school begins with a season of 
work, 

And from my task I dare not shirk. 


My schoolroom stands ’neath a spreading 
oak, 

That furnishes shade for the little folk 

As they run and play at the recess hour, 

Then rest ’neath the boughs of the lofty 


tower. 

The walls of brick, could they have a 
speech, 

Could tell of the sorrows of those who 
teach, 


And also tell of the many joys 
That spring from the hearts of the girls 
and boys. 


I must be patient and true and kind 

And keep to my charges in heart and mind; 
Each pupil must I win with deeds 

That merit their favor and help their needs. 


I will dream at night of the summer passed, 
And be like the sailor before the mast, 
Who after a calm must furl his sails 
And weather a season of storm and gales. 
[FRED HUGHES. 





Blue and White Bedspread—Not long 
since there was a description of a pretty 
bedspread published in this paper, but I 
think the ne my daughter has just com- 
pleted goes ahead of it, because it is worked 
with blue H B-embroidery cotton, which 
is not common, but the same price, and 
washes as well. She took heavy bleached 
sheeting, enough to cover bed, cut it into 
20 blocks, so as to be five long and four 
wide, stamped a pretty design in middle 
and corner of each, all different of course, 
then when they were all worked, sewed 
them together on the machine with seam 
on the right side. Then she tore strips_an 
inch and a half wide, enough to cover the 
seams, embroidered a pretty vine the whole 
length of strips. turned edges under and 
stitched on the machine on both sides, cov- 
ering all seams.—[Madge Miller. 





“Every Year’—I cannot believe that, in 
the words of the poem, “The spring has 
less of brightness, every year.” It ought 
not to be so, it need not to be so, if we 
consider that the birds will come back to 
fill our lives with melody every year, and 
those voices of nature will breathe their 
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“antique message, sad, mysterious, reassur. 
ing.”’ every year. Every spring should bring 
a crop of fresh interests to fill and broaden 
our lives. It seems to me that .if every 
year reveals to us blasted buds of ambi- 
tion, it proves to us what a modicum of the 
things we’ve been coveting are necessary to 
our happiness; it teaches us how to get all 
the good out of the little “just for to-day.” 
I cannot conceive of life “growing darker, 
colder,”” but deeper, richer, mellower, every 
year. We are told that the driver keeps 
a sore place on his elepLant’s back, to which 
in the hunt he applies the goad. We need 
not, like the mahout with his koonkie, al- 
ways belabor our sore spot. The first gray 
hair cannot mark a tragedy in our lives if 
we will not let it. ‘‘While the cloud grows 
darker o’er us,’ we can reflect that God 
drew near to the children of Israel in fire 
and cloud and talked with Moses. Surely, 








What a brute! That is what is said of 
the man who abuses his horse, but the man 
who abuses his body finds help and en- 
couragement on every side. His mother 
makes him some 
of that good old- 
fashioned mince 
a his 

aughter 

ives him 
ot bis- 












cuit, and his wife 
follows with deli- 
cious ice cream. Presently the man has 
that unpleasant feeling in the stomach 
which is the beginning of a dyspeptic con- 
dition. His nerves become unstrung, and 
he makes mother, wife and daughter mis- 
erable with his moodiness. His liver is 
torpid. His blood is being poisoned by 
the impurities which the broken-down or- 
ns are incapable of taking care of. He 
sin just the condition to receive the germs 
of any disease. He is a shining mark for 
the germs of consumption. To that dis- 
ease too, he becomes a victim one day or 
another, unless saved by the use of sucha 
remedy as Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. This will put him on his feet 
again. It is atonic and appetizer, a blood 
purifier, a liver invigorator, a nerve re- 
storer, a strengthener for the weak, a cure 
for weak and bleeding lungs, bronchitis, 
bars. age: cough and kindred ailments, 
which if neglected or improperly treated 
lead up to consumption. erhaps you 
think no medicine can cure so many ail- 
ments, but when you remember that all 
these diseases start in the stomach and nu- 
tritive system, and that ‘‘Golden Medical 
Discovery ’’ corrects that fault or derange- 
ment at the starting point, it isn’t so 
strange after all that it does so much. 

Mrs. Ellen E. Bacon, of Shutesbury, Franklin 
Co., Mass., writes: ‘‘I firmly believe I should 
be in a very bad state now if I had not taken 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Prior to 
September 1897, I had doctored for my stomach 
trouble for several years, going through a course 
of treatment without any real benefit. In Sep- 
tember 1896, I had very sick spells and grew 
worse; could eat but little. I commenced in 
September 1897, to take the ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ and in a short time I could ‘eat and 
work. I have gained twenty pounds in two 
months.”’ 


LOOD POISONS 


HAVE YOU Sere Throat, Pimples, Copper- 

Colored Spots, Aches, Old Sores, 
Ulcers in mouth, Hair-Falling? Write cooK 
REMEDY CO., 1900 Masonic Temple, Chi- 
cago, II1., for proofs of cures. Capital, 500,000. 
Worst cases cured 15 to 35 days; 100-pg. book free 








IS CURABLE 


Write for Free Book 
of home treatment. No 
knife, plaster or pain. 





CANCE 


A. Y: MASON MEDICAL 00., 121 West 424 Street, Now York. 
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when the cloud is taken up and we journey 
on with our tabernacle of promise toward 
Beulah land, even in the evening of our 
life we will find bits of refreshment if we 
persistently brush aside the dead leaves of 
disappointment and regret, and gather the 
brightness and fragrance of every wayside 
blossom into our lives,—every year.—[Evan- 
geline. 


Gentle and Patient—I want to say to A- 


well-to-do Farmer’s Wife, that if I were in 
her place I would put my foot right square 
down about having what money I needed. 
After a woman is married, if she tries in 
every way she can to help build up a 
home, if she is not extravagant and does 
not spend money foolishly, one-half of all 
the property and money is hers. If we 
must ask and beg for every cent we need, 
we are no better than slaves. Between 
my husband and me there is one pocket- 
book; the money is just as much mine as 
his. We are both saving and do not spend 
unnecessarily. Leave home and work out? 
A thousand times, no. Stay and enjoy what 
you have helped to earn. Be gentle and 
patient wth your husband and you will 
bring. him to see the wrong of thinking 
all is his. Let us hear how you succeed. 
[Lois Ann. . 


Father Allowed It—For a long time I 


have watched proceedings at the Table. 
With some of the Tablers I heartily agree, 
with others J] heartily disagree. One lady 
roused my indignation when she express- 
ed her views on the question of outdoor 
work for women. She said that any: man 
who will allow his wife or daughter to work 
in the field or do any kind of man’s work 
is a brute, and any woman who will do 
such work is not a lady. This may be the 
rule, but there are many exceptions. I 
am a farmer’s daughter, 18 years old. Every 
summer since I have been old enough I 
have raked from 100 to 150 acres of hay and 
in case of necessity I have driven the 
mower or roller. After a hard year of 
study in school this work has made me 
strong and healthy. Now my father has al- 
lewed me to do it, and- he comes far from 
being a brute. There is no man of my 
acquaintance who is more thoughtful and 
considerate of.his family. He does all in his 
power to make us happy. I also wish 
to say that I call myself a lady. A true 
lady. will be a lady wherever she is, whether 
in the field or parlor, and I know that she 
can command the respect of men always, 
for®mot. one of my father’s employees ever 
spoke a disrespectful word in my presence. 
[Rosebud. 





From Real Life—I have been a reader of 


this paper for six years, or all of my mar- 
ried life, and I don’t Lelieve I could keep 
hcuse without it, as I learn so much from 
it and find so many useful recipes. I have 
just finished reading Elizabeth Whytal, 
Peacemaker, and think it an excellent pro- 
duction from real life. How many there 
are, not only schoolgirls, but grown people, 
tco, become so exalteu in their own estima- 
tion and are so perfect or imagine they are, 
that they will not associate with those of 
small circumstances. If the rich would only 
consider, they would see that they are notal- 
together independent, for if the poorer class 
didn’t furnish them the wherewith to live, 
where would they get it, even though they 
were rich as Croesus, But then there are 
mistakes made in all classes. How many 
I wonder have read Ben Hur, by Gen Lew 
Wallace? I have read it twice and think it 
one of the most fascinating of books. 
[Evening Star. 

That 10-part story was so interesting! It 
did not ameunt to much, but it was fun to 
gvess what the next writer would have to 
say about it. Aunt Mollie and Evangeiine, 
I do enjoy your letters so much. I wonder 
how many widows there are around the 
Table. Two years ago this month the grim 
monster Death took from me my heart’s 
chosen one, in the bleem of youth (only 28). 
The task of making a living for myself and 
two little boys is constantly before me. Any 
Suggestions from the Table would be glad- 
ly received.—[M. A. M. 

Mina Netelle of letter circle No 26 .was 
married April 23. Is she the first circle 
girl to get married? I think the-Young 
Folks’ Table is improving faster than the 
old people’s.—[M. E, W 

For many years I have clipped my farm 
Papers for a scrapbook, but am driven to 
despair in thé case of this jeurrial, when 
Valuable articles occur on both sides of a 
leaf, and to save one destroys the other. 
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first box I felt bungry. 
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Do Your Joints 


A slight indefinite pain in the joints is the first sign of Rheu- 
Then come the aching pains and tenderness, the 
agonizing cramps, the fever and restlessness that characterize 


When you feel the first slight pain, begin to take Dr. Will- 
iams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and the progress of the disease 
will be arrested. Neglect this and you will regret it. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People are a 
Positive and Permanent 
Cure for Rheumatism. 


‘This remedy expelsimpurities from the blood, and supplies the material 
Yor rapidly rebuilding wasted nerve tissues. It has performed hundreds of 
almost miraculous cures in severe cases of Rheumatism, many times after 
doctors had given up hope. Read this sworn statement: 


“In 1890I was taken with rheumatism, which began in my hips and 
-beageeee apened throughout my bedy. For two years and a half I 
ned to my bed; omplemseé nine of the best physicians in Al- 
ew York city. 

case hopeless, and finally told me that I had but six weeks to live. 
told them to take their medicine away ; that if I were to die I should 


My niece, who threugh her friends knew of the good results attend- 
ing the use of Dr. Williams Pink Pills for Pale People, ney recom- 
lis and by the time I ha 
ad no appetite for a long time, I 
knew that the pilis were doing me good. I continued their use, and af- 
ter — several boxes was able to leave my bed and go about with 
crutches. I weighed but 1389 pounds. As my normal weight 

is about 240 pounds, you can see how run down I had become durin 

After taking thirteen boxes of the pills I was weigh 

again, and although less than a year had passed I weighed 207 pounds. 
I continued the use of,the pills and finally was able to abandon the 
crutches altogether; and am now as well as ever.” 


Having 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of September, 1898. 
NEILE F. TOWNER, Notary Public, Albany 

The genuine Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are sold only in 
packages, the wrapper always bearing the full name. At all druggists, or 
direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 50c. per box. 
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931 Hamilton 8t., Albany, N.Y. 
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Why not put advertisements on one side 
the leaf, so that no good article is lost by 
clipping?—[L. J. E. 

I find a variety of crops and a variety of 
stock pays best. Now, according to C. B., 
when a farmer has reached his goal, ie, has 
succeeded, he will be like the graveyard— 
can cope with anything.—[Silas Q. Croker. 

Old-Fashioned Girl, a man might not like 
his wife to smoke, it’s true. The custom is 
so unusual for a woman that it would make 
her conspicuous, that’s why. It is the mark 
of refinement and civilization to keep from 
making ourselves unduly and unpleasantly 
conspicuous, though the things that are re- 
frained from or done in secret may be just 
as pure and good as those that are open- 
ly done, and are only kept secret (if done) 
out of a generous respect for others’ feel- 
ings. Many real ladi@¢s smoke in private if 
they happen to want to do that particular 
thing.—[Eda. 

I wonder how many of the Tablers have 
as nice a critic as I. He is a young man 
five years old and I always have to read the 
letters to him, if he is around, when writ- 
ing. If he approves I send them along, and 
if they are in the paper I have to read them 
over sO many times they are flat.—[Auntie, 

BABES IN BLACK. 
Two little maidens are passing my view; 

Two little babes in black, 

And my senses are stirred with indignation 
threugh, 

For the judgment their elders lack. 

For why darken the lives of little ones 
sweet, 

By robing them in colors unmeet? 

Dark clouds eneugh in life await their feet, 

Without robing the babies in black. 

[EMMA FAIRBANKS. 





Inquiring Boy to His Mother: Ma, what 
did the moths eat before Adam: and Eve 
wore clothes? 





ADIRONDACK SUMMER SCHOOL, © 


In Art, Real Manual Training and Nature Study, 
Conducted by J. LIBERTY TADD, Director Public 
Industrial Art School, Philadelphia, 

The Course of Instruction is based on the work described 
in Mr. Tadd’s book,““New Methods in Education,” and now 
carried on in many schools in various parts of the country. 
Nature study is the fundamental principle, with expres- 
sion in drawing, designing, clay modeling, wood carving, 
painting, etc. The course will fit pupils to become teachers, 
and fit teachers to apply the methods in their various 
schools and classes with little expense and friction. Mr. 
Tadd will be assisted by several teachers from his schoois 
in Philadelphia. For full particulars, address until June 
5,J. LIBERTY TADD, 319 N. 32d Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa; from June 5to Sept. 15, Harriettstown, Franklin Co., 


New York. 
OR CASH TO ANY ONE 


BICYCLE F R E E distributing my soaps, etc. 


I trust you. F. Parker, 277 E. Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 











Gesssssesesessessseseeet|e 


& If you are outof employment, 
3 or employed at unsatisfactory 
< wages, write us immediately. 


We can give you something to 
@ do that will make you $50 a month without 


@ any trouble. You can 
work right around 

@ your own home, or 

& travel if you wish. A 


$ ous New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 


You will be surprised how 
easily you can make the 
o above sum. Hundreds. are 5 


‘making double that. Possi- 
@ bly yeucandeittoo. Send nameand address, 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL OOm 

“FER «. FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THR 

PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THR 
ADVERTIOEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR SOUVENIR: 


2 
° 


, 


COMIMEMORATING THE WRECKING OF THE MAINE, THE SINKING 
OF THE MERRIMAC AND DEWEY’S GREAT VICTORY AT [IANILA, 





center. 





DEWEY 
CSENTLEMEN’S. WATCH 


the 


g. oO. 
from the VU. 





These watches are made 
with 10-carat gold-filled 
The back and the 
bezel (the rim encircling the 
crystal) are made from steel 
recovered by the United 
States Government from 
Battleship MAINE, 
which was sunk in Havana 
Harbor February 15, 1898. 
The cases are made es sony 
for us by the W. F. Doll 
who purchased 
S. Government 
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ACTUAL 





laine 
‘Case 





Proof of the 


“ U. 


ork Nav 
ered to the 


saved. 
mander 
General 








all of the steel saved from 
the wreck of the Maine. 
genuineness 
of this statement is found 
in the following: 
S. NAVY YARD. 
New York, February 11, 1899. 
This is to certify that the U. 
S. Government through their 
representative at the 
Yard has deliv- 
. F. Doll Manu- 
facturing Company, New 
York,the Steel recovered from 
the wreckeof the Battleship 
MAINE (about 1200lbs.), being 
the entire amount of Steel 
U. S. N. 
Delivery of Stores. 


New 


n, Com- 
Charge 








The watches are fitted with 


The Tloveme nt. —- wind and stem set spe- 


cial American movement, 
marked Dewey, May ist,1898. They are open face. The cases 
have received the same treatment, and the watch is guaranteed 


the same as the ‘“‘Hobson.” See opposite. 


FROM ADMIRAL DEWEY. 
FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 
W. F. Dot Mra. Co. 

Gentlemen :—I beg you to accept my heart thanks for the 
beautiful watch you so kindly sent me. It reached me yesterday 
and is the admiration of all who have seenit. I wish also to ex- 
press my appreciation of the kindly sentiments contained in your 
note of September 3rd. 


ee. 





Very sincerely yours, 


“2 


The [ovement 


marked Hobson, June 3, 1898, commemorating the sinking 

are open face, and taken altogether 
attractive watches which we have ever 
veryone who has seen them has been more than de- 
lighted. The steel used in the manufacture of these watches bas 
been chemically treated, giving to the case the rich color of gun 
metal which is so fashionable just at present. 
are in perfect order and are guaranteed finely made, durable, 
and accurate timekeepers. The manufacturers agree that if with 
fair usage, this watch fails to keep good time, they will upon its 
return to us within one year from date of sale, repair or replace 
it with a new one. 


of the Merrimac. The 
make u 








one of the mos 





on 


7, 


ACTUAL SIZE. 


FROM LIEUTENANT HOBSON. 


WRECK OF COLON, SANTIAGO DE CUBA, Oct. 15, 1898. 
W. F.. Dott Mre. Co., 
Gentlemen :—Your kind letter of the third of September 
and the beautiful token are only j i i 
gotten up in every way, and I beg you to accept my best thanks 
and appreciation for it, and for your kind words, believe me 


just received. 


Sincerely yours, 


bhaatiy, Rasim. Yrbove,. 


UNIOUB AND PRACTICAL. 


These watches, taken altogether, 


gotten up. 
asting souvenir, a perpetual, rem 


them. 


are the most attractive we have ever seen. 
The movements are constructed especially for us, and are finely finished, durable and accurate. The fortunate 
ssessor of this watch will not only be sure of owning a first-class timepiece, but can also rest secure in having a practicable and 

nder of the glories achieved by our American Sailors and Soldiers. 
within a few years these watches, practicable souvenirs as they are, will be worth many times the amount now asked for 
They will doubtless be handed down from father to son for many generations, and the history of the wrecking of the Maine 
and how it was remembered by Dewey and other heroes will be told and re-told many times over, and each generation will prize 


HOw YO oOo CAN SECURE ONE. 


these watches more than the preceding. 

NUMBER LIMITE Remember the number of watches manu- 
* factured and sold will necessarily be 
limited, as only about 1200 Ibs. of steel were recovered from the 

Maine. Those securing one will be fortunate indeed. 
FOR $1 0 We will send either the Maine and Dewey Gentlemen’s 
Watch or the Hobson Ladies’ Watch, charges prepaid, 
together with a guarantee for one year, as stated above, for only 
$10, or we will send the same watch in beautiful plush case, 
prepaid for $11. 
PRESENTE postpaid, either watch, to anyone sending 15 new 
yearly subscriptions to our journal (other than 


Address orders to ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Po Mn MeMetatetacte Sastatactatad® Yate atest 
Sorte SoeloeSonoetoatonte eloeloeroeloesoey: 


9, Pate MotaMeMatatactatatatacte tetatecte Metadata te tetetatic Cotetetetetes Po Petetatotont © Meo *, Poteet 
Kk Sorosvororrorroagosroesoetosroasoato ere rsoeree loess aoe lon loacesloasoeseceese soeloecoesoesees no SRoeoatoetoecoecencoagoetoetoeseaseeleeceeeaseagoete elec loecoecoeoess 








orf 


It would be safe to say that 


the sender’s own). at $1 per year, each such 
also receive free a copy of our 1899 Year Book and Almanac. 
For two more (or 17 altogether) such subscribers, we will send 
either watch ina beautiful plush case. 


$4 DOWN. 
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Lapies’ Watcu. 
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The watches are fitted with 
e stem wind and stem set spe- 
cial American movement, 


The movements 


It is exquisitely 


Bear in mind they are not cheaply 


subscriber to 


To those who have not the money to pay in full for 
watch at present, we will 
charges prepaid, for $4 cash down, with 
month until the watch ig paid for in full. Those desirin 
avail themselves of this proposition will receive full particulars 4 
upon application. 


send either watch, 
ayments of $1 per 
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PATTERNS ONLY {Q CENTS EACH, Postage Free. 


The patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable pattern houses in the country, and are of 
25 to 35 cents each, but by special arrangement with the manufacturers, we are enabled to supply them to our readers for only ten cents each, postpaid, 

Full directions, quantity of mate required, and illustration of garment with each pattern. 

Order patterns by theirnumbers. Give Bust Measure for ladies’ upper garments, Give Waist Measure for skirts. 
children, 





Address all Orders to the Office of This Publication. 
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7659—Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 1600—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
82, 34,36, 38 and 40-inch bust. $2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42--inch bust, 
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oe 









7298—Ladies’ Princess Dress. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


ed 


7508 Ladies’ House Gown. 





7679—Ladies> Corset Cover. 
$2, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42-inch bust, 





6459—Ladies’, Misses’ Children’s Sun Bonnets. 7423—Ladies’ Golf Bonnet 
One size. One size only. 







" 1663—Ladies’ Fancy Stock Coll 7 
3490—Girte’ Costume, wand Tie Bows,» ~—«:7678—Girls’ Jacket with Fly Closing. 7658—Girls? Costume. 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, One Size, 4. 6. 8.10, and 12 veark, 4. 6 and 8 vears, 


| Current Styles in Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Garments. 


the very latest and newest design. These patterns retail at from 


Give both Age gnd Breast Measure for misses and 
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$2, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42-inch, 
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size, 
quality and appearance of vegetables, 
weight and plumpness of grain, are 
all produced by Potash. 


Potash, 


properly combined with abt Acid 
and Nitrogen, and liberally applied, will 
improve every soil and increase yield and 
quality of any crop. 

Write and get Free our pamphlets, which tell how to 


C'=- AND FLAVOR of fruits, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


KEYSTONE ADJUSTABLE WEEDER 
AND SHALLOW CULTIVATOR. 


Points of superiority over a 
Straight Frame Weeder. It 
is adjustable both as to depth 
and width. Can be narrowed 
to 30 ine hes and expanded to 
73g ft. When narrowed to 30 
inches it can be used between 
the rows, working close to 
the plants, long after Straight 
Frame Weeders are set aside. 
Being V-shaped, it is not only 
Stronger. but it adapts itself 
much better to uneven sur- 
face than a Straight Frame 
Weeder. It has no shafts to 
Teeth are strong and 





0 inches. 


Narrowed to 3 
hinder working close to the fence. 
pliable and have blunt points, which is important when 

















A 





THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 


of responsibility to the fence question is dis- 
charged to the extent at the Page is introduced. 
Have yon taken it u 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENC E CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





ay styles. Any height de- 
A sired. ade of Coiled Spri 
pee Wire, galvanized. The co 
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CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


Direct from Factory at Wholesale Price 
ears. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 200 





. 30 per cent. saved. 





e showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to “7 


“ar Secont sty 
t every state. 
Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. 


ish carriage. 





Prices in 
Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Expositio 
LLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 217 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ain figures. Testimonials som “ar 

































































buy anduse fertilizers aan take Gee. profit. working sensitive Pee rer. cosinor bs " jours. “ys f makes it self-regulating. It’s 
GERMA 4 and territory, write » SYSTONE F - CH. 
CHINE CO., Limited, York, Pennsylvania. : ICKEN-TIGHT 
03 Nassau St., New York. . Our Prices will surprise 
ou. We sell direct to the 
——— — = — ‘armer at lowest wholesale 
That condition is sure to Anti-Trust Prices 
HAVE RICH M ELLOW LAND. 2233333252 font ireet recto. 
with JACKSON’S Round tion orTrust. Catalogue and 
AGRICULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 years we have been making these prices free for the asking. 
and Sewer Pipe, Red and = Brick, Oven — r.. vey, A a Bee L anings COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 
i Tops, Encaustic Sidewa ile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors aster, Lime Box 10 Winchester, Indiana. 
Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. Jackson, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. L 
, _ ___— oa —— : : ———- 
; ens & DROMGOLD’s 
CE FEED 
SAVE FARMERS 40 PER CENT. reariizer 
. earitias GRAIN. 
We sell you direct—Actually pay you salesman’s expenses and agent's profit. Write for Positively the 
free sample and book. THE SCIENTIFIC FERTILIZER CO., PITTSBURG, PA. montest, lightest, 
and stron rain 
drill onthe  tearkes. 
Many points of su- 
periority; it is 
a — eared from the cen- 
re.Quantityof grain 
HARTMAN'S (STEEL. PICKET FENCE es 
/\ eg; change ° 
AAAAA TRAN = = a a operation 
i F BEAU fo ou @ use oO 
TH) Ue i" A Rare Combination °° asuvirry, 3 seat whose. Fall 
Combines in a high degree the qualities of a first-class fence, an 
TTA] Deguuiseaene meen and turrouninen thereby. enhancing the vait of tively accurate in quantity, Cire ones trial nd 
t rt ake ittle space, harbors no we atron 
y aouhi. i eneatty ode to tebastenstie yeness of Public Grounds, Parks, HENCH & DROMGOLD, Mfir’s,. York, Pa. 
School Lawns, Church Enclosures, Cemetery Lots, etc. Cheaper than a 
j good wood Picket Fence—Lasts indefi ——- Looks:best and is best 
t I wi with” our ornamental steel posts. Catalogue, circulars, etc., FREE. Address 
i Pea isco leuk HARTMAN MFG. CO. Box 50, Ellwood City, Pa. or R. 10, 309 Broadway N.Y. City. IR ON PY PE "Np, 
s — - ——_—— ONE INCH BUIAcCHK 
Excellent for J WROUCHT IRON PIPE & 
presi ing jj For Steam,.Gas and Water. Good as new. aa 
c Tested, Re-painted, Re-threaded and couplings 
grass seeds. I, \ re furnished. Ranging in lengths to 20 feet. 4 
; Two cEHENW Per Foot. ad 
nn ALF Adopts an Entirely New Principle in Weeders. Write for free catalogue of merchandise for 
> The teeth are adjustable so that those coming imme HOME, FARM and FIELD---from {4 
| diately over the plants in the row may goodneky be Sheriffs’ ani Receiwers’ sales. Tf 
| raised asthe plants increasein size. It means Roofing, Plumbing Material al. Hardware Clothing & 
} this weeder may be used long after the utility of all ry Goods, Boote_an and 8 Tools. Machinery. 
| ' other teak nileabe Goneed. one ed oF or &e., &c., &c., at ie 0. Sstye Ne 
spring teeth, a ustable to be raised or “a ouse A Iron Sts. 
. to stand straight, or slant to or from the plan ChicagoH Wrecking Co. 
Stirs, aaeeend —- all bose = and wills at 
quack grass, etc. Adjustable Shafte—fit any horse. Send at once for special weeder ¢ Ts, &C. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO., Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS,’ MASS. HEEBNER’S Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
— HORSE-PQWER 
LOE EF x e eS SPEED RECULATOR. 48 
xEvsr one QUICK HAYING MA CHINES. 
Keystone Side- Delivery Rake Keystone Hay Loader. 
means “‘Quick Haying, Quality Loads the hay from the windrow 
by mee os Prime.” Turns the nay com- | or cock, or direct from the ground 
3 pletely and leaves it in a light, | if the hay isheavy. Takes the = 
loose windrow ready for loader. | hay up clean but takes up no ‘sf reshi ng tach Tne 
Rak ‘a Its use means aireured, not sun | manure, rubbish, &c. It makesty : ra : ia. Bice, mor illet and Grass Seed, Fully 
r oe wide, bleached hay. Better than a | haying quick and easy. In\@ ‘Warren and EnsilageCu' utters, Feed Grinders, &o 
ast and clean Sulky Rake and saves use of tedder. | showery weather it often saves ee ee & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S.Ac 
Takes up no trash, that means clean hay. enough to pay for itself in one day. Loadsa wagon in 5 minutes. 
Made entirely ‘of steel and Keystone Three Feed Hay Press Horses move in a fuli circle. Each revo- 
iron. Horse power we ~— : lution moves the plunger three $ 
ed on steel wheels, and stands on siatimes—one more feed than any Gro F 
the wheels wh ratin th ress made. R 0 
Write te our @ rectal circulars aS) mere man but fnecuuies eapasiig ; ad a rm e rs 
fully describing these machin b bevond comparison. Those wholiveat the in- 
KEYSTONE MANUFACTURING cO., 32 RIVER ST., STERLIN , ILL. tersection of two roads @ 
can make money weigh- 
- stock, bay, etc., for 
thers. Write for Special Offer on 
is what every man is naturally seeking. He should be doubly careful Osgood Scale Co.105Central St.,Binghamton,N.Y. 
when it comes to the purchase of vehicles and harness, A man’s 
and that of his wife and family often de- ‘ nated 
pend upon quality in his buggy or carriage 
delay -— aera. We give neg my _ / FOR THIS $80 00 : 
or the mone en there are the 50 
vantages of our plan of doing business. $48.50: — ~ 
, e d ar 
WE HA VE NO AGEN : made of second oueth a soassned 
butsell all goods direct from oar hickory, tough as whale-bone, 
factory at wholesale prices. a> double reach, iron full length, im- 
Wp Sip eorgsstecngwnere remap. eee —\proved sth wheel, with King Bole 
on e . 4 yg 
make 170 styles of vehicles and 65 styles | No. 100—Double Boggy RY Ky ROK RY: springs, highest tne si temnen: 
No. 814—Extension-Top Two-spring Carriage. = harness Don’t buy any of these er see $i? yt d steel, Forgings all made of 
Is complete with lamps, fenders, side i until you get our large illustra: rated retails for $25. Norway. iron. Trimmings ‘all wool 16 oz. imported English 
apron and pole or shafts. Price Guaranteed as and escriptive catalogue, It’s FREE. brosdcloth, finest ast poatnocd. Springs in back and seat cushion. 
good in every way as others $90, Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mig. Co. W. B. Pratt, Sec’y, Elkhart, lad. Seatends padded. Painted under the 100 da system. Adl parts 
| my dipped th hot oi] and allowed to stand until perfectly dry, giv 
Rana foundation for paint. Best Ol, Lead & Varnish used 


we will ship this ceguat Top Buggy or 
'y Phaeton, Surrey, , Wagons : , Carts, or 

Harness shown in our + letpage catalogue subject to examina- 
if not found satisfactory. return it at our expense. 

} ach J ve with each one of our 
$48.50 Buggies 25 












nee bape guarantees We Speck alone 
cash basis, ha have no | re =~ Pyne you do 
yee | = * one elses bad bills, — 






pond mot yay RE EE 64. 


Marvia Smith Co.12 B-D, 35-57-59 N. detionsee St. Chicago. 


